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JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & (O., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


all parts of the world, can be procured 

me ther of our Pimices, or th rough our correspond- 

r LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 

wae gue L made for the reception ot 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 

th due attention to their correspondence and the 
pt advices from the Uni tates. 
Js¥ COOKE & CO,, 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 








Does your Company pay any 
Losses ? 


Lesses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 
py THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY in the following States, during the 
year M870: 

Maine. 
New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
New York. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 
Shio. 

INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


indiana. 
Nlinois. 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 
West Virginia. 
lowa. 
Missouri. 
California. 








Manhattan Manufacturing |' 
and Fertilizing Company. 


Works at Communipaw, New Jersey, 
adjoining the Abattoir, 


CAPITAL,. . $200,000. 
INO. D. WING, Acting Pres. | JAS. H. BANKER, Treas. 


Phosphatic Blood Cuano, 
An Improved Soluble Plant Food, 


(its NITROGEN derived from BLOOD, and its PHos- 
PHATES from BON®#S ) 


The greatest possible benefit to Lawns and Mead- 
ows is to be derived from manures applied during 
September ana early part of October; p1 oducing a 
growth which protects the roots during winter, and 
imparting such life and vigor to them, that the 
crop will make an early start in spring and outstrip 
the weeks. 

PRICK, $50 PER TON, 


t2™ Circulars on application. 
THOS. J. HAND. Secreta 
pO Bor sot. 31 & 33 Broadway, New 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


RAWOLLES TOILET GLYCERINE CAKE is ‘unequaled 
for Washing. — . Sh maces. Tooth Soap 
and Baby Wash; uces u clear, soft eae white 
skin, prevents pimples and chapping. Warrantec 
over ae pure Glycerine. for sale by drug- 
giste ARX & KAWOLLE, Manvfacturers of Giv- 
cerine. btn William st.. New York ‘ 


FROM AUCTION.— largest. 


old hunting-case eee or with full jewelled 
detached lover movemen each—usual price 
More halns frou Indies” watches and elegant 


ork. 








“Just a he represents them.”—Christian Union. 


RSERY, A MONTHLY 

81.5(). KP dzivs for Youxbatr READERS. 
$10 Longe 
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Philadelphia, 
SOELLANEOUS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Agents Wanted to Sell 


Every Horse-Owners’ Encyclopedia, 


This is the most complete work on the horse ever 
published. It is by the best English ont American 
oe and illustrated with nearly 10) fine en- 
vings of the most celebrated horses, and repre- 
senting every disease the horse is subject to. 
nts are meeting with unprecedented success, 
se ling from 5 to 10 copies a day. my anon agents 
@ liberal discount; any good man e $30 a 
week, without trouble. Sold ee be st sabscription. 
Send for circulars of terms, &c., to 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











Ready early in September. 
A New Work on the Revelation of St. John 


ENTITLED 


THE SEALS OPENED; 


OR, 
THE APOOALYPSE EXPLAINED. 


By ENOCH POND, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 


One volume, printed on toned paper, with por- 

trait of Dr. Pond, 12mo, cloth extra, 240 pp., $1.50. 

Sent postpaid. 

HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Publishers, 
Portland, 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By theauthor of “Ecce Colum” and “ Pater Mundi.” 


Rs. the late Rev. Albert Barnes: oe rejoice 
hat God has raised up ip the author of * Ecce Cos- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


of the da 
From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 


first mark in the i realms of thor ght. ve 
AD FIDE - 1. 


Pere MUNDE damo., er 
BOCH ELUM. 2m 1.25. 
A book sent free “ot postage on receipt of 
price 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 

BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 








Special attention given to orders by letter 
send for Catalogues 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS wiil 
£X& be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” in the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 

These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 

Svo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2 50. 

First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Uniform binding: $2.50 per vol. 

“ Thousands of readers will be glad to p in 





30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of those popular books en- 
titled 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


and the demand for them still continuing, the pub- 
lishers have put to press a new and handsome ste- 
reotype edition of the two works. They will now 
appear in one octavo volume of over 500 pages, 
printed upon superfine paper, and illustrated with 
nearly 60 highly finished engravings on wood, from 
designs made expressly for this edition, by Nast, 
Fredericks, Stephens, Eytinge, and other Eminent 
American Artists. The illustrations alone costing 
over Two Thousand Dollars. The publishers in re- 
producing these works which have been long out 
of print are offering to the readers of choice and 
unexceptionable literature, a volume full of spark- 
ling humor and curious information, ‘‘ which may be 
perused with delight at noon, morn and night,’ and 
“calculated to satisfy anybody and everybody.” 
They have been so thoroughly revised and enrich- 
ed with valuable new matter as to constitute them 
in their combined form an entirely NEw WorK. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
will be issued immediately, and the work ready 
for delivery in October. 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Cireular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. 
A NOVEL. 
590 pages, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 75. 


This is an oxeeient book for Pusmer reading— 
lively, racy. an lustrating a phase 
of li e in the northern part of Scotland admitting 
ofa l amount of humor. This author’s previous 
book, Peasant Life in the North,” has received 
from the y press the highest ae 
tions. The Review says: “* 

has some te touch more or less striking” Pts 
the midst of Lam much sickly and unnatural! sae 
which under the name of — ey 
book like this comes as a real godsend.” The Nor- 
conformisti says: “ The book, as a whole, is simply 
delightful.and we are only doing a, a mere duty when 
we urge Our readers to procure 


Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to avy address n 
the United States, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


THE .LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, IS 


No. 25, Vol. VI., entitled 


The Preacher’s Commission, 


From the text: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.”—MarTrT. XXVIII. , 19, 20. 





Singie Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 


— 

Sol early pubecriotion © price to PLYMOUTH 
PULP T is $3.00, o scgether with the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 5.00 for the two 


J. B. FORD & CO,, Pubilshers, 
27 Perk Place, N.Y, 





THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Of the World, comprising the origin and condition 


of ths 
Various Sects of Christians, 

Jews and wohemmedans, as wellas P: forms 
of Relizion in the different countries of the earth, 
ai SKETCHES OF THE FOUNDERS OF VA: 

RIOUS RELIGIOUS SECTS, from the best author- 
ities, by Vincent L.Miulner. With an appendix by 
Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of “ Encycio- 
peedia of Religious Knowledg ze,’ 

Agents pentes dy For fail pan The most libera) 
commission oe particulars address 

BRADL N » ata 8t., Philadelphia. 


16mo. Imp, cloth. $1 00. 
Gilman's First Steps in English Litereture. 


“Within the limits of « poeket volume Mr. Gil- 
man has contrived to take a ma: trolonsly compre- 
hensive and thorough east. of E ty literature 
from its dawn to our own da 
work valuable alike for reference ty the Seapie 
wes asa guide to the student.”—from the Christian 





In. one volume. 


HURD & TIOUGHTON, New Vork. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
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an 
j. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Vork. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 








17 Murray St., New York. 


MRS. JACKSON and MISS OROMMELIN will 
open a HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN 
on the Orange Mountain, New Jersey, Sept. 25th. 

Number of boarding Sshaiars limited to eight. 
Ages sixto foyrteen. For particulars address H. 
8. Jackson, Box 8, Orange Valley, New Jersey. 
References :—Samuel Colgate, Sidnvy E. Morse, Jr. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY,.—A boarding and day 
school, in which are taught all the English 
ranches, the higher Mathematics, Latin, French, 
and Music. This school is situa: ina isalravie 
location, midway vill of Northport, 
I, and the ‘all Term will 


be moderate. For 
further particulars apply to Prot. D. B. BEALE. 
Northport, L.1. 








Tears: (NEW Twenty toed toy cee hee. 
, address Kev. 


** Magnificent Works.””— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 


Tragelated by Miss SELMA Bore and Miss ante 
A. BROWN. 8vo. Pooper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint, and full of good -‘spenece 
of human nature. ” —Springfeld Republica 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


* A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 


which keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
the dénouement of which will rhaps surprise the 
most experienced novel-reader.”—Home Journal, 


Birth and' Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.’’—Rownd Table. 


Cold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A rowance whose interest never flags from its 
opening to its close, and which should be read by 
every ambitious woman.”—N. Y. Ch. Advocate. 


*,' Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene St., New York. 


GOLDEN ROBIN! 


BY 
W. 0. PERKINS. 


If you needa New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, do 
not weary yourself by looking over a long list, but 
send at once for this favorite collection of these 
beautiful SCHOOL SONGS, 

It will not disappoint you. 

Price 50 Cents, 

Sent, postpaid on receipt of above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In additiom to their established 
styles of Piaro-Fortes, STE AY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means. teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves. 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan 

ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is {constructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 











STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


With Double Lron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in volume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and Lilustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application, 


Every Piano ts Warranted for 
Five Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
os, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T.. 
Between Fourth Ave. and Irving Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E.& G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 
Builders of 24 werful CO ay BE Bronk the 


large —* e PLY MOU’ 
nm, an f many uundreds of peta G of al 


} zes, in every parto/ the country, and of all denom. 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, } Ferry ny 


Specifications furnishéd and contracts 
on precisely tne same terms as at the factory 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text- 











PRANE A.M. President.” 





Re eee 





WESTFIELD EXPLOSION. 
103 Killed, 120 Wounded, 
Railroad Slaughter 


Near Boston. 


24 KILLED, 40 WOUNDED. 


—_—_— 


Accidents all ’Round. 


Insure Against Accidents 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The TRAVELERS is the only 
Company in America issuing yearly 
General Accident Policies. 

It has Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89, 


It has issued 222,222 General Acci 
dent Policies. 


It insures against General Acei- 
dents, by the month or year, to men 
of all trades, occupations, and pro. 
fessions. 

It has paid $1,602,832.23 in benefits 
to policy-holders, for death or ac- 
cidental injury, averaging about 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
A DAY for the past seven years. 


The TRAVELERS issues all forms 
of full LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
policies, at Low Cash Rates. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 207 Broadway. Agencfes 
everywhere. 








Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STRE EET, 
Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, an¢ 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering 
A magnificent display of 
REAL INDIA 


CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 


PARIS READY-MADE SILK, POPLIN, AND 
SATIN DE CHINE 


WALKING SUITS AND REOEPTION 
DRESSES, 


some very elegant 
Plain and Embroidered Velvet, Silk and Cloth 
SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 
A large assortment of 


Millinery @ alt Millinery. Articles. 


NT NOVELTIES IN 
Misses’ and ge sa READY-MADE DRESSES, 
Ladies’ CHOICE UNDERWEAR, &o., &e. 

The above, just received, were selected in Europe 
EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE, 
under the most favorable circumstances, and will 
be offered 

AT A SLIGHT ADVANCE ON Cost, 
offering unusual inducements to purenasers as w 
style, quality, and price. 

Please call and examine. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
fA shine ens 
4,00: Pyplianers. Rogan. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V., No. 10. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 
InN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 1-2 per Vard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

ON Wilto 
ns. 
” Volvets, 
Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


- H. MAOY. 


e assortnjent of 
RIBBONS Lace who 


FRENCH so Secu pitts str Es, 

EMBROIDE Asp ie LINEN" HANDK RonIurs, 

USE 4 OSRPING AND ct) tse RNISHING 
_ GOODS, » FAN Y GOODS, BOOKS, &e., 


opul 
iat i street tand 6th avenue. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Fd oseph Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: silliott. Name and De- 
Warranted. signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—<4@17 0— 351, 
Having been oapeneed y other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to caution th whe i, pommeet to said imita- 


i 
"sO S LLOTT: & & sons, 91 John St., N. Y. 
HENRY. OWEN, Sole Agent. 














FLOWS FREELY 


CARTER’S INK 


NEVER FADES. 


COPIES PERFECTLY. 


NEVER M®ULDS. 





— 


pe MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Clatm that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for gig favor. As the result 
of years of experimen embodies ——— many 
ad tages over others, which, though excellent fn 
their time, cannot now compare with thts ere 
e reguired 


ee 


to prove by ACTUAL 

MONSTRATION at aay of our agencies, that it 

R ry MORE EA een be more readily 

LEARNED and OPER. tATED, is more convenient- 

ly arranged for OILIN a. CLEANING, and HAND- 

LING. « Uu WEAR longer, do MORE and oe 

given amount of time and la and 

liy by_its wonderful RANGE and CAPAC Y 

for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 

meet the general requirements of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD Esta yn doiap TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
peoy. 8. x pe stablished 1362 1 


other Bells contend iy of hand hand and mace to 

Made of goanee & ~~ ol (Copper and and Tin), ung 
with Rotary M mas. the oat durable 
= used. ALL on BELLS WARRANTED eaTterac 


“Larie p Titastenesd Cotioung oe sent free upon appli- 
cation to 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, bss oe Ilino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock 
‘arm other Belis ot 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most ap) 


proved 
and Ey warran ~ sent free 
Address RELY omen v.N.¥ 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, A codeciion Factories, etc., of 
which more have been t this establishment 
than at all the Cy counter? in the country 
combined. Ail as x. 
ae wt sent nee 

A. &G. BR. 














licai 
noe app oat West 1 Troy, N. Y. 








W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Rowery 
(Above Canal Street). w YORK. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
A 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
BE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 batvear oh orth pp Metropolitar. Hot 


WHO KNOWS, says: 

* wit a = _ 

‘or 

le that met with the approval of of tt the ae 

commun 
Be cmmeea tiene oho 
—— for it sooner. Think oe ae — 

superD. FIVE DOLLAR stech tte! ns 


AWRY LE wre 


ore =e FORD & OO., 27 Park Place, N.Y; 











123.08. SHUT CONS. REVOLVERS,GUN Ma 
_TRRIA Write for Price-List, to GREAT 
Gon WORKS, Pittsbu Fa. ArmyGuas, 

rs, &c., bought or traded for Agents wanted. 





INSURANCE. 








Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
(INCORPORATED 1882.) 
Office, Equitabte Fs ig wl 5 120 Broadway, 


‘ork. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000, 





HOME 
insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

OFFICE, No. i135 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, . .- . 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, * 
Liabilities, ie ° e 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
snowing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist dey ot July, is71: 

ASSETS. 

Cash. Balang op in Bank. $359,929 08 
Bonds and ..orteages. being ¢ first Jien on 

Rea! Kstate. worth $4,71 1,829,985 00 
Loans on Stocks. payable —s = ‘mand(mar- 

ket value of Securities, $196,950), . - 155,300 00 
United States Stocks. (market value) 1,446,343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bone 8 

(market value), ° ‘ 562.822 50 
Bank Stocks(market value’. >... 141,100 00 
Interest due Ist January. 1971. “ @ 32.0.5 93 
Balance in — of Agents. © 89,462 69 
Bills Receivab 80,778 87 
Uther =o Miscellaneous Items. 31,863 50 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 

ctes = atthis office, . . 7,f45 31 
Real Bsta’ 
Govermesk Stamps on hand, 


Total, $4,669,125 90 
ARLES J. MARTIN President. 
A.F. Wittanern, Vege President. 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
WASHRIURN, Secretary. 
GgEo. M. Lron. "Ass’ Seery- 
RY 1B. GREENS, 2d Ass’t Secr’y. 





A dividend of five per er cent. has this day been 
declared—payuble on demand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F, BEEKMAN, President. 
A.D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





The officers of this Company are prepared to 
ake liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 





- GROCERIES, &e. 








Everybody Drinks it! 
THE JUICE OF THE LIME FRUIT 


Is presented to the public in various forms, and is 
strongly re ded by dical men for general 
use, especially during the summer months, as 
agreeable, cooiing and corrective of the blood and 
skin. 

Sent, C. 0. D., to any address. 
BAN, ccccccsccccccccccecs Per: Doz. Qts., $7 0 
LIME-JUICE CORDIAL ” 8 5 
LIME-JUICE SYRUP “ 100 
LIME-JUICE CHAMPAGNE... “ “ 1200 

and Pints, 7 00 

Sold at moderate - aA by all Druggists, Grocers 
Confectioners, etc. Cases, containing 3 bottles of 
each, $10. 

These preparations are prepared by Messrs. Gil- 
lon #& Co.. Leith, Scotland. from the juice of the 
fruit, carefully selected by their Jamaica Agent. 


W. FLEMING & CO., 
Fancy Grocers, 
87 Warren St., New York, 


Sole Importers and Agents for the United 
States. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 











ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA OOMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VHSRHY 8ST., 
P.O. Box 5643.) 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass, 
The Largest First-class House in New England 


Vertical Railway, Suits and Single  Aeene nts, 
with Bathing and Water LComventon B gpnmect ng. 
Billiard Halls, Telegraph Office, and 

LOW.S RICE & SON, Seaniiehene, 


SHERMAN HOUSE. 


or 


NEw YORE. 











| yaune ta et Mi ern won 
as 0} e@ 
Aan BRO’ © wa ALTERS. 


ROYAL VICTORIA +5 tian 


Nassau, N. P., 
This house will open for 
- For eirculars contai 
ress JAMES eRW 





Winter ade. Nov. 
full -_ 





BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER | s"*" 


D>, D, 188 Broadway, N. 


é 8 F. CLBY D, Prop’r, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales ! ! 


500 VOLUMES 1 ONE Hepes 
Agents | Wanted 


“|The Library of Poetty and wall 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 








The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over SOU pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 
500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of pisces bets bets. + neglected. 
It is a book for every household.” — - Mail. 


“We know of no similar collection in 3) English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicit of s on and 
arra ngement, can at all compare with it. N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to 
keep up their stock. It has won an instant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send for Ciroular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 87 Park 
Piace, N. Y. 





A GENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

We are paying larger commissions on this book 
than is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CoO., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 


fANVASSING 
ACENTS WANTED. 
$100, $200, $300, $400, $500. 


Male or Female Canvassing Agents 
Wanted on a new monopoly, realizing monthly the 
above named sum. No Patent Medicine or Book 
Agencies. Either Commission or Salaries 
paid. Bucinsive eT or on Bren 

Address MYE CO., 104 John St., N. Y. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderfal Success!!! 30,000 


cop.es of Brockett’ 8 Mistery of the Fromee- Germs an 
War sold first @ 7s. It now contains a full! his- 
tory of the Red bellion in Paris, making 650 
pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and will sell five 
imes faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Lrish and French, are 
being offered with old illustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, ete. Beware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both English and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable. cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look to your interests, strike quickly, 
and you can coin money. Circulars free, and terms 
excelled by none. Address GOODSPEED & CO. i 
Park Kow, New York; or 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


An original picture of 
CROSS & CROWN greatinterest. Finely 
e 4 = on steel, 
Splendid testimonials from Drs. John Hall, 
Tyng, Cuyler, ete. One good “Male or Female 
Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions. 
Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 
full particulars, 
PERINE & MOORE, Publishe: 
and 6 READE ST.. New YORK. 














G 1OOD AGENTS WANTED for THE G UIDE 
WTVH RA LAB Dr. HALL. Selling faster 
than any work in the 
H.N Momt NNEY & C 
6 N. 7th 8t., Philadetphia. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


= emiy Trobe Already OF THe AGE.” 


Address & $ 8 & CO. i” Conn, 
P. NICHOLS, Chicago, Lil. 


Agents Wate 


man, escaped 
and startling. Som. Kas 


ARR: LAMB: 
59-CARMINEST NY 


6th Ave. Cars pass the Door. 


Ghurrh 


F urniture. 


A SPECIALTY. 


PULPITS, 
FONTS, 


CHAIRS, 
8S. S. BANNERS, &c 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 

Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 
NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application, 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NEW YORK. 


oe PHOTOGRAPHER, 
SUIUTE WO UT Oh ond TO. wancean a 


por dou, Lite Biaed Photographe, Tea 








for * Convent Life Un- 
bee »’ by Edith 0’@Gor- 
losures are thrilli 

G Co., Hartford,C 

















New AND Coop Books. 


a iy fo ete fet Wma see 
450 pages. Sues. oe n. 
a Wapb conte ft friend Sov oniee guide, 7 N.Y. Tames om i! 


HORSE OF Apacs: How 


. 3 wetn 
OODRUFF. 
ty steer portrait, Ex. cloth, 


= ie sputaing is worth ten times 


pie calf, 


its scone. 
PERSIE CaS ST 


BR 
_ “A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. ¥. 


7-SONGS. A Collection of 
, and Set s, ete. By 
; Boards, $1; 8.28. 


author is well known > ay ~~ eee 
poser of church music.”— Boston Posi 


w. BEECHER’S SEI SERMONS, First, Second, 

e Third,and Fourth Series, uniformiy bound. 

Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50, 

“ Thousands will be glad to possess, in this cheap 
and elegant form, these corrected Sermons of per- 
haps the greatest of living preachers.”— British 
Quarterly Review 


OHN , 
lyn, N. ¥. 80, 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. “By Henry WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, #2. 
“A charming book.”—Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can. 


UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Eight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. lémo. Paper, Wcents; 
extra cloth, $1; oom gilt, $1.2. 
“A book to make men think.”’—Christian Union. 


“The book is little, but its thought is large.” 
Toledo (O.) Commercial. 


2 The above books for sate by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail, on receipt of price. 


J. B.FORD & OCO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1871. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers 
to our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 

Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 

Ornamenta: Trees. Shrubs & Plants. 

New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. 

Bulbous Flower Roots 

Descriptive and Tieatested * prived Catalogues 
sent prepaid on receipt of s:amps, as follow 

No. 1—Fruits, We. No. 2—Ornamental Trees. 10¢. 
No. 3—Green -house, We. No. 4—Wholesule, free. 
No. 5—Bulbs, free. Address 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Established 1840. Rochester, N.Y. 


Rochester [1830. 
Commercial 


[1871.] Nurseries. 
nd for a New Oircular of Prices, per doz., per 

-— y per 1000. Autumn of 1871. Ghetce Things, 

d Old, ot fee. wt ee 

mY COLOR of the Mt. Vernen 

(best new Wintor a, Free to all 


Address WM. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEAP FARMS! FREB HOMBS! = the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROA Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 ACRES ¥. the best ,-84 and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Yarming and Grazing oe oy on the line of the 
the STAT® OF NEBRASKA, in the Grrat 
Petts Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate, and 
for grain-gruwing and stock-raising, unsurpassed b 
any in the United States.< Prices range from #2 to $1 
er Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
.000 Acres of Government Land between Oma- 
ha and North Platte, open for entry as Humesteads 
Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a 
FREE HOMESTEAD . # 160 acres, within railroad 
limits, equal to a Direct BOUNTY of 40. Send 
for the new edition of "Sescriptive vomenie. with 
new maps. mailed free everywhere. 
oO. F. DAVIS. nd Commissioner, 
U.P. R. KR. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


TO HOME SEEKERS. 


Artistic Dwelling (17 rooms), Stable, Hothouse, 
Fountain, ete., jeomplete for home, ‘winter and 
summer, offered solely from business removal ; 
grounds delightful and choicest corner location in 
the highly privileged city of New Britain, Conpn., 
now a centre and very gligtble for manufacturing 
enterprise,—2% minutes from Hartford. Would ex- 

change for other sound property. real esiate, or 
stocks available without large care in New York 
pA Wonud bies’ General verify, &c., with STHPHHNS 

neral Real Hstate Agency, 187 
roadway, New York. 


500.5 —FOR SALE.~Dvolling house, 
table, tidings house, and hay- 
loft. “Alsoa frame building, 20x30 feet, two stories 
fitted up fora | % lots. of — garden 
land in thorough order an 
of fruit and shade trees n $8.00 mor e, 
cash. Apply Box in ast ew York ng 
isiand, New York; or on LF premises, Locust 
Ave., Oypress Hills, Long Isiand. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack, on the Mateon, -Y. The Fall term will 
commence September 2. For circulars with full 
partieqiors, & dress 

. L. DELOS MANSFIELD. Princinal. 


Rutgers Female Cotlege, 


Noe. 487, 489 491 Fifth Avenue. 
WILL RE-OPEN_TUBSDAY, SuPT. = te 1871. 
By order of the Bo 

CHAS. CHENEY, Sec’y. 


Protestant French Institute 


For Young Ladies, St. Syeewme, P. Q.. Canad 
Fall Term to begin on the i8th pent, Circulars fur. 
nished on 1 a ar tothe Rev. R. P. DUCLOS, 
St. Hyacin Canada. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s 


Engl German, and French 
School, fon Te Youn "Tedios 


= 0. 7 Bast 
ty, near the pe Union Depo 


ea cee 
Board and Tuition, $208 a 


with a pleasant home. 
year. For catalogues, ad 

Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 
Riverview acubeenaie 4 Academy, 


Po! 
Location health 5 scomary Ny fuatiea Buil 
convenient; Teachers ted, earn 


work men; System 
wide-awake, Sovona> ing School tor Boys wish- 
to_be trained ak, for College, or for 


est Point, or the Naval Academy. Address OTIS 
BISBBRE, A.M., Principal and Proprieto: rg 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Applicants for admission to Williams Coll 
be examine? © m Tuesday, June 27th, at9 A 


Alumn’ 
There yA ‘be another oe + 


lace atpeoter. & aque 40th; and vate ex: exe 
wath wil be iven to Le 
be present 















































B ing and Day 
d Ohildren, will re- 
Porm New York 











xy) who cannot con- 
ther of these days, on 


given to all young 


Ibe 
who may need i 
HOPRIN INS, President. 


Misses Porter and Champney 
F ¥ BOARDING SCHOOL. Ola y Mass. 
ie ay on 
Sept, ish, isl. For ciroulare and partioulare sa: 








EDUCATIONAL. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Yale College. 


next term of study will commen e 4 
isi Sal coatione tat ako ae The School is 


pen on equal terms to students of all Evangelical 


Seno mae 
ity “consists of Revs. Leonard Been, 
s. James M. Hofti 
er, and 1 Totnes Dee ae ae Revs. 


Weslsey, Bi 
Joseph P. 1 pan aad 2 oe 


ad Hail, Syed erected 
to students in 

necessity should 

with ae Soqned furni- 


Inyaanyeion 4 
ety, is given 
students eiren mst eetien ee uire it. Such 
students also receive one dollar & week toward the 
expense of board. 

8 Members of the University, the Divinity Stu- 
dente are allowed to attend, ree of charge, the 
scientific, medical and other Lecturesin the sever- 
al departments of Yale College 

750 degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred 
by the Corpor tion of the University upon all Stu- 
pA, of the Seminary who 8 the prescribed ex- 
tng three 9 ~ attestation pt heir paving completed 

‘ee years’ course of t tudy. 
Ls Pe w Haven, August 25, 1871. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. 

The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts. are here afforded. 

For Circulars or admission, address the Rector 
Rev. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 
tees, 





H. D. VARICK, 


EW Lg re CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Bo: MASs. LARGEST MUSIC SOHOOL 
IN THE WORLD. Employs the most eminent in- 
structors, and affords advantages superior to any 
similar institution at minimum rates. Fall Term 
opens Monday, September llth Pupils fitted "te 
teach. Situations procured. Circulars contesoing 
full information respecting its methods. terms, 
&c., mailed free upon es 

B. TOURIER, Director. 


Rev. P. D. Oakey’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL For 13 BOYS, at NESHANIC 
N. J., two hours from city. 
Opens Sept. 14. #300 per year; no extra charges 
Send for circular. 


H. W. BULKLEY, Proprietor. 


A real home and means of healthful culture for 
few children under 4 years. In the open country 
near Baliston Spa, N. Y. Re-opens Sept. 4th. 


iFgi 5 -y PARK SEMINARY Home 
school for Young Ladies, Rochester. 
- ¥.—Fou nth ye: Principals, Mrs M. 
TRTIS, Miss J. .WN. Beautiful location, 
commodious buiiding, limited number of pupils, ex- 
ro teachers, strict mc ral and religious train- 
ng, abundantly supplied table and eoronaaly 
ventilated apartments. References—The leading 
Clergy of Rochester. Terms, &c., on application. 


Hamilton College. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open 
Thursday, Sept. 14. Entrance Examination, Wed- 
nesday, 7 13. Catalogues will be forwarded on 
application 8. G. BROWN, 


President. 
CLINTON, Ounita Co., N. Y., } 
z. 18. 7. 


Hom. os SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Number 
Delightful location. ratory 

ootlags a ‘Terms moderate. 
iss JOSEPHINE SNYDER, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Charlier — French Insti- 























FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 
Will re-open September 18th. 
College, Business, West Point, Na’ — 
“‘Fren ch, German, Spanish. euneet 
Boarding ry Depart qa Gymnasi- 
um. Cireulars with Oe nomen of iim Sormer pa 
pis. PROF. E CHARLINR, Director. 








Worcester Technical School. 


The Fall Temm will begin Sept. 12. Candidates 
for admission should present themselves on that 
day. 

Fo catalogues containing full information, ad- 
dress 

Pror. C. 0. THOMPS@N, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, Warren Co., N. J. 


Highest oSventaqesin oft departments for,both 
sexes. Terms reduced to #200 ayear. Reference, 
Rev. GEO. J. MINGINS, Bible Bone, N., Y. 

Next session commences Sept. 15, 1871. See cata- 


logue. 
8. 8S. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 


Hastings Institute, 
Tlastings-on-Hudson, 


A Boarding School for 12 boys. Opens Sept. 13th. 
Terms per rear 
. WINTHROP STARR. i nrint * 
Circulirs and information can b 
H. WaGstTAFfP, Esq., 71 Broadway. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, % and 
26 West 5ist Street, New York. Will commence tis 
Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For full im- 
formation send for catalogue. 


Brainerd Institute. 


Cranbary, N.J. 
W. 8. MCNAIR, Principal. 


DELACOVE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TRENTON, New Jersey, 
Prominent for solid stromans of Home, Church, 
and School. s Sept.21. For circulars, ad- 


dress the 
M. at CHELLR GIBBONS HUNT, 


Highiand Military Academy, 
woncueren, Mass. 
Higher unglish Studion’! nolndiling Meson Belences 


Civil ineoring. illustrated by $7,000 worth 
apparatus oes & or distinguished edu- 


Se For circulars. 
B. METOALF, A.M., Supt. 
Freehold Institute, 


Freehold, New Jersey. 


A Boarding School gor Boys. For sataloge 
ply to the Principal, Rev. A.G. Onan sg 


























YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTRS. 
For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 


BENJAMIN MASON, Box 664, Yonkers, New York. 
Mm wg oes Fineen o Beet Best 
4 ladies and 
and washing. Fall 


ee 








A 
R. an KING .. Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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WAITING. 
BY LILLY E. BARR. 


( ) WOMAN with sorrow-haunted eyes! 
Watching the dying day ; 
Watching and waiting with patient look, 
From dawn till evening gray,— 
Tell me who are thy coming friends? 
“ Angels, to bear me away.” 


Few and sad are the years of all, 
Weary and all unblest ; 

For the body—tears and pain and death, 
For the heart—a long unrest. 

What hope for days and years of pain? 
“The Father knows it best.” 


But the Father’s ways are hard to tread, 
Green meadows nor shady grove ; 
The flinty rocks for our bleeding feet, 
The cloudy skies above. 
** Wisdom is guiding each weary step, 
Beyond the clouds—is Love.” 


Then if the battle is fought and wen, 
Won, and the conflict o’er ; 
Why dost thou linger, while thy sad eyes 
Pray for that better shore? 
“T linger until the Angel comes 
My footsteps to go before.”’ 


Yet the world is busy, toiling on, 
Toiling from dawn till late ; 

Trying to win from the curse of sin 
Souls for a nobler fate ; 

And thou, in the holiest calm dost sit— 
* They also serve who wait.’’ 





THE SWORD AND THE PLOWSHARE. 
BY S. J. BARROWS. 


ORDONSVILLE, a place of 1200 inhabitants, 
is seated on the Piedmont section of Vir- 
ginia, seventy miles from Richmond, near the 
southwest range which runs parallel to the Blue 
Mountains. Though circled by the fires of the 
war it was scarcely scorched. It was never the 
scene of an action. It was long used as a Confed- 
erate post, but strange to say was never taken or 
marched upon by the Federal troops. There was 
a skirmish on the mountains, and a heavy cavalry 
fight a few miles distant ; but no raid on the town. 
This little place has three churches and a fourth 
now building, and has quadrupled its population 
since the war. It seems to have cheerfully accept- 
ed the “situation.” When flour is selling at one 
thousand dollars a barrel, cigars at ten dollars 
apiece, and beef scarcely to be had at any price, a 
return to peace and plenty is not altegether in- 
supportable, even if a terrible disappointment 
must be digested with it. 

Three miles over a way, which like many of Vir- 
ginia’s ways sadly needed mending, brought us to 
the plantation of Col. P——. It is a genuine old 
Virginia plantation, of thirty-four hundred acres, 
whose bounds creep over hill and valley, wood 
and stream, and include in their limitation some 
of the finest land in that section of country. 
Crowning a hill-top stands the old mansion, built 
more groundward than heavenward, in healthful 
opposition to that singular economy which pro- 
poses to build a house but grudges the land to 
putiton. Near the house are the negro cabins. 
They were once the homes of slaves ; they are now 
the cottages of freemen. They are large and com- 
fortable, surrounded with liberal and productive 
gardens. Then there are barns, shops, and out- 
houses; and fifty miles of old fencing which the 
war knocked down, but which the owner has 
set up again, and twenty miles of new fenc- 
ing, as dividers and sub-dividers of this im- 
mense dividend which fortune has declared to 
Col. P—. It is well worth a visit to see this 
great estate; but I think it is quite as well worth 
going to see the owner. He was on the side of our 
foes during the war, commanding a rebel regiment. 
But never have I found it easier to carry out 
that command to love our enemies. Col. P—— 
bears his own claims to the respect, regard 
and affection of all those who love a large-hearted, 
benevolent Christian man, of high culture, tender 
susceptibilities, and a conscience which winds up 
all the other faculties. Perhaps it will be hard 
for many to believe that the owner of a hundred 
and fourteen slaves, who fought on the “ off” side 
during the rebellion, could have any conscience at 
all. But Col. P—— and Stonewall Jackson, under 
whom he served, are refutations of the fallacy. 

Col. P—— was the victim of circumstances. He 
was born a slaveholder. Yet few men have a 
larger love for liberty than he, or more desire to 
aceord it to others. He did not consider himself 
a slave-owner. His slaves were his wards. He 
cared for them as a trustee of the Almighty. They 
were fed and clothed abundantly, taught to read 
and write by their good mistress, who also con- 
ducted a Sunday-school for their benefit. They 
had opportunities to work for themselves; “and 
many is the time,” said the Colonel, “ when massa 
has had to borrow change of his negroes.” Is ita 
wonder that slaves under a good and kind master, 
who worked them easy, fed and clothed them well, 
were contented and happy? They had no cruelty 





to fear, no separations to dread. They loved and 
respected their master. Said the Colonel, “ They 
were altogether the happiest laboring people I ever 
saw.” How natural was it for the Colonel to be- 
lieve in an institution which under his own kind 
management produced a contentment, perhaps 
fatal to the highest aspiration, but nevertheless a 
bread-and-butter, plenty-to-wear, and plenty-to- 
sleep contentment. 

But the hot plowshare of the war was put in to 
tear up the institution by the roots. Col. P—— 
bravely defended his principles and his home with 
his sword. He bore no hatred to the North; but 
he thought it misguided, blind, fanatical. He 
fought from a principle which was braced and 
supported by religious conviction. He could not 
have struck a blow if he had not believed slavery 
to be right. He believed in the Mosaic slavery of 
the Old Testament. Ours was the slavery of the 
New. 

But the ax was laid to the root of the tree, 
and did its work; and when Col. P—— came 
back to beat his sword into @ plowshare, he 
found not only the farm fence down, but the 
slave pens also, and that his fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of souls were worth as much 
in the market as the letter O, when it stands 
on its own numerical responsibility. Here was an 
opportunity to growl. Perhaps the Colonel did 
growl a little. But he contends that he never be- 
lieved in slavery asa pecuniary investment, rather 
as amoral and redemptive energy, God-ordained, 
and “ designed ultimately to bring about the time 
when Ethiopia should stretch out her hands to 
God!” The North, he thought, had run counter 
to this scheme, and turned these helpless wards of 
God upon the world all unprepared to meet its re- 
sponsibilities, and threatened with ultimate ex- 
termination. 

But the Colonel was not going to sulk, and say, 
“T told you so;” or join the Ku-Klux. He wasa 
religious war man and a religious peace man. 
Recognizing the changes of the war and accepting 
the situation, in May, 1865, he called a council of 
the planters of his neighborhood. It was not a 
council of war, but a council of peace. It was the 
tirst step toward beating the sword into the plow- 
share. “ What are we to do with our negroes?” 
was the first question. Col. P—— jumped head and 
heart into the discussion. His counsel prevailed. It 
was resolved that each planter should employ his 
newly-freed negroes at fixed prices for six months 
from the 15th of May. “It was supposed,” said 
the Colonel, “ that their employment by their own 
masters for that period would give time for the 
Government to make provision for them.” This 
course was adopted with the approval of the 
Freedman’s Bureau. It soon became manifest 
that the scheme did not work well. The negroes 
hardly comprehended their new relations. They 
expected to enjoy the privileges of freedom and 
slavery too. They did not understand why, if 
they did not work, they would not be paid for it; 
why they ndust find their own clothes and pay 
their own doctors’ bills. Their wages was only 
so much pocket money, which soon slipped 
through their fingers. The Colonel, therefore, 
at the end of six months, decided that to run his 
plantation with success he must dismiss his own 
negroes and hire others. His neighbors came to 
a like conclusion. Many of the negroes, too, had 
already expressed their determination to go unless 
they could have larger wages. There were about 
eighty on his place at the time. His warm heart 
shrank from the thought of turning these poor 
‘wards of God” upon the world, {homeless and 
unfed. Perhaps he recollected that solemn plaint, 
‘Twas hungry and ye gave menomeat I was 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink.” At all events, 
he “was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
He hired for a month a large building that had 
been used for a Confederate hospital. He fitted it 
up at his own expense. A few days before their 
time expired he told them to be ready to move. 
* But, massa, we ain’t ready yet; we ain’t got no 
place to goto.” “ Yes, there is a large building 
ready to receive you; all you have to do is to walk 
in and hang up your hats. I will send one month's 
rations for each of you.” Thus they were gently 
launched upon a new sea of life. The promise 
was kept. The rations were furnished, and more 
when needed. The negroes soon found new places 
and made new contracts. Six of them were too 
old to go. “These,” said the Colonel, “I kept as 
my pensioners. Three of them have gone to their 
long rest. The other three are still with me.” The 
Colonel, who probably does not vote as I would if 
I were in Virginia, smiled as he told me that some 
political mischief-makers had tried to make these 
pensioners believe that they must pay with their 
votes for their bread and butter, saying, “Col. 
P——says if you vote that ticket he will stop your 
tations.” It is scarcely necessary to say that it 
was a lie, and that though the negroes voted the 
Radical ticket, the Colonel and his rations are as 
Conservative towards them as ever. 

What is the result of all this? It is this—since 





the war, under no circumstances of provocation 
has any negro ever treated Col. P—— otherwise 
than with the most deferential respect. He has 
secured the friendship of the negroes without for- 
feiting the respect and esteem of the whites. He 
has now first-class colored laber on his great farm, 
paying $8 to $10 a month and rations. The hands 
are well cottaged, and every cot has its garden 
plot. Twenty-eight hundred acres of his place he 
has lately divided up into ten farms varying in 
size from 100 to 280 acres, and if he sells these off 
will still have 600 acres for hisown use. He has 
spent $30,000 in improving his property. Five tons 
of nails have been driven home on bis place in this 
work of reconstruction, which needed not the ap- 
proval of Congress to authorize it. Some Scotch 
and English families have settled in the vicinity, 
and traces of the war are rapidly and happily 
being covered up. 

When from the Gulf States, and even from 
lower Virginia, there has come and still comes up 
the sufferers’ cry and protest against the bloody 
and malevolent outrages of. negro haters, who have 
set their faces like flint against all reconciliation 
to God or their country, it is refreshing and en- 
couraging to know of one broad spot, at least, in 
the heart of the Old Domininion, where the hatch- 
et is buried, where righteousness is working out 
its peaceable fruits, where the benediction of Him 
has fallen who said, “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 





A CHAPTER OF PROVERBS—NOT 
SOLOMON’S. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


ROVERBS are the portable philosophy of 
centuries, the current coin of a nation’s wis- 
dom ; bearing the same relation to its character 
as ballads do to its history. And though my 
Lord Chesterfield considers them “ ungentleman- 
ly,” we venture to say that they have an antiquity 
and an authority quite independent of his ap- 
proval. Abrabam on Mount Moriah uttered in 
two sublime words his conscious faith and trust. 
David quotes as a time-honored saying, ““ Wicked- 
ness proceedeth from the wicked.” Solomon’s 
proverbs have outlived his power, and a greater 
than Solomon gave us many of his evangelized 
ethics in this popular form. Admitted their an- 
tiquity and authority, nothing strikes us so much 
as their cosmopolitism. They are thorough citi- 
zens of the world, adopting the dress and lan- 
guage of those with whom they sojourn, but still 
preserving their identity ; just as the grape is still 
the fruit of the vine, though in every country it 
may have a different bouquet and flavor. 

The wisdom of Greece gave us the famous 
aphorism “ Exceed in nothing.” Traveling to Italy 
it became in the mouth of the stately Roman “ Ne 
quid nimis” ; the Frenchman shrugs his shoulders 
at unprofitable excellence and says, “ Too keen an 
edge does not cut;” the practical German sees 
that “Too many sacks are the death of the ass ;” 
the religious Portuguese reéchoes the proverb in 
“Too much wax burns the church;” the Nile 
boatman will tell us that ‘Too many sailors sink 
the ship”; the Englishman, careful of his dinner, 
that “'Too many cooks spoil the broth ;” and the 
wise Scotsman preserves the true Hellenic flavor 
in “ Eneuch’s as guid as a feast.” 

“Know thyself” was the Delphic proverb 
which faced every devotee as he entered that 
famous shrine. And the original majestic sim- 
plicity of this sum of earthly wisdom is discerna- 
ble in all its wanderings;—even in the homely 
dialect and sly obliquity of 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 

Taking the mote out of another’s eye while the 
beam is in our own, receives in the following 
proverbs a wide and significant reproof. “ Satan 
corrects sin” is the English version. In Italy the 
pan says to the pot. “ Keep off or you'll smudge 
me.” In Spain the raven cries to the crow 
* Avaunt, Blackamoor.” In Germany one ass calls 
another “Long Ears,” while the peculiar state of 
morals in Catalonia gives a great significance to 
their version of the same proverb, “ Death said to 
the man with his throat cut, How ugly you look !” 

In English we recognize the general ingratitude 
for divine help in great emergencies by saying 
“The river past, God forgotten.” In Spain the 
saints take the place of God and they say .“ The 
river past, the saints forgotten.” Italy acknowl- 
edges a still more profound depth of ingratitude 
and says “The peril passed, the saints mocked.” 
In this one proverb each nation writes its relig- 
ious autobiography. . Such examples could be ex- 
tended indefinitely ; we will notice only one more, 
the same which in the “beginning of times” 
dropped hke pure gold from the lips of the Father 
of the Faithful, “Jehovah-Jireh.” His posterity 
bore the same witness in the old Israelitish prov- 
erb, “ When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses 
comes ;” and there are very few who cannot recall 


“seasons of extremity” which have been “ God’s 
opportunities.” 

The Greek proverbs as a class are remarkable 
for their wisdom and delicate perception. We 
have already quoted two of the most famous. 
Here is another which could have come so touch- 
ingly from no other source: “ Misfortune, where 
goest thou, into the house of the artist?” 

Roman proverbs have a curt simplicity and di- 
rectness, with a patriotic or military flavor. “A 
crown from a spear” is the natural expression of 
a nation who recognized in military suecess “the 
divine right” to govern. “In the midst of arms 
the laws are silent,” will receive the endorse- 
ment of thousands who have learnt within the 
last ten years the meaning of military boards, and 
the mysteries of provost-Marshal’s offices. “ Vir- 
tue is praised—and starves ;” “‘ Keep silence, and 
be a philosopher,” have just that taint of civil 
contempt for learning and the arts of peace, which 
power physical affects generally toward power 
mental. 

Mr. Trench (who is authority on the subject of 
proverbs) thinks Spain richer than any other 
country in this kind of literature. The humor of 
Spanish proverbs is peculiarly subtle, fall of a 
quiet dignity, and seldom devoid of a certain 
amount of chivalric politeness. “ White hands 
cannot hurt.” “ Never speak of a rope in the house 
of a man who was hanged.” “If you want to beat a 
dog, say he ate your iron.” “ The gallows are made 
for the unlucky.” “ The wolf does that in the week 
which prevents him coming to church on Sun- 
day.” In these refrains we are struck ‘with the 
disposition to turn reproof into “an excellent oil 
which will not break the head.” There is a stately 
pathos, too, in the quiet irony which recognizes 
their proverbial ill-luck in calling all disappointed 
hopes “ Succors of Spain.” 

The majority of Italian proverbs are cynical 
and selfish, and have an ecclesiastical and re- 
vengeful flavor. “ Big churches, little saints.” 
“Touch a friar, and the cowls flutter as far as 
Rome.” “ With the Gospel one becomes a heretic.” 
So much for the orthodoxy they represent. Many 
of them relate to intrigue, to the danger of which 
they are quite sensible; as such proverbs as this 
evidence: “For an honest man half his wits is 
sufficient, the whole is too little for a knave.” 
Those relating to revenge show a depth of sly 
vindictiveness painful to contemplate. “ Revenge 
waits time and place, it is never well done in a 
hurry ;” and “ Revenge when one hundred years 
old has still its sucking teeth.” 

But the degraded heart of the Italian proverbs 
finds a deeper depth in the Egyptian, which are 
so servile and so devoid of all consciousness of 
virtue that they could only spring from a nation 
utterly slavish and heartless. “If the monkey 
reigns,prostrate thyself before him ;” “Do no good, 
and thou shalt find no evil ;” “‘ Kiss the hand thou 
canst not bite ;” “ If the waters come like a deluge 
place thy son under thy feet,” are proverbs which 
are of local and circumstantial growth, incapable 
of naturalization in any free or Christian country. 

The Dutch proverbs are of an amphibious na- 
ture, they have one foot on land and one on sea. 
“Pull gently at a weak rope.” “Cover the pot, an 
eelis in it.” “Coupled sheep drown one another.” 
“ A wreck on shore is a beacon at sea” sufficiently 
show their pesuliarity. In like manner the Arab 
draws his similitudes from his desert surround- 
ings. “ Let the night be your camel” is no doubt 
the experience of some Ishmaelitish sage, skilled 
in cattle-lifting; ‘‘ More beautiful than a black 
horse with white feet ;” “The last drinks least; 
“ Death is a black camel which kneels at every 
man’s gate,” bear distinct trace of their eastern 
origin. 

The French proverbs are full of “glories,” and 
“ great souls,” and “ eternities,” short vivid sen- 
tences flashing out their own intensity. Those 
relating to women are remarkable for a keen and 
generally kind insight into her nature, thus: 
“Take the first advice of a woman, and not the 
second,” acknowledges that} wonderful intuition 
which is aptly described by Montaigne as “ l’esprit 
primesautier, that which, if it is to take its prey 
must take it at the first bound.” 

Proverbs in praise of virture and in reproof of 
vice abound in the English language, and some 
of them are very beautiful. “Silence was never 
written down.” “ By the street of By and By one 
arrives at the house of Never.” “ The unrighteous 
penny corrupts the righteous pound.” “ Charity 
gives itself rich.” ‘God never wounds with both 
hands.” ‘The Scotch proverbs equally moral have 
amore caustic tone and a broader humor. “He 
that teaches himsel’ has a fool for his maister.” 
“The miser wad rake hell for a bawbee.” “ Lippen 
to me, but. took to yoursel.” “ Ye wad do little for 
God, if the deil were deid.” No one can fail to 
contrast the directness of these Caladonian prov- 
erbs with the delicate implication of their Span- 
‘ish relatives. 

Proverbs in which rhyme and alliteration have 
been called in as aids to memory are so numerous 
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and so general that we would almost imagine 
thyme to be the mother tongue of proverbs. 
“Birds of a feather flock together ;” “Safe bind, 
safe find;” “He who would thrive, must rise at 
five; he who has thriven may sleep till seven ;” 
“No pains, no gains;” “East, west, home is best” 
are well known and excellent examples of this 
class. But such alliteration as, “Out of debt, out of 
danger ;” “ A cat may look at a king;” “ All is not 
gold that glitters” are just as abundant. Another 
common form is :hat of pleasant exaggeration as 
when the Arab says of a man whose luck never 
forsakes him, “ Throw him into the Nile, and he 
will come up with a fish in his mouth.” 

Purely selfish and immoral proverbs cannot be 
passed over. That they exist, such abominable 
maxims as “ Every man has his price ;” “ Every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ;” 
and, ‘Count after your father” are witnesses. But 
they are comparatively few in number, and in the 
estimation of the vast majority worthy of a much 
more severe condemnation than Lord Chester- 
field’s. 

We have unfortunately no space left to notice 
the birth of various historical proverbs, nor yet 
to examive that large and interesting class which 
ceme distinctly under the head of “ Ecclesias- 
tical.” By such we do not mean those only which 
had their origin on the hills of Galilee and in the 
cities of Judea; but also the wise saws of Her- 
bert, and South, and Barrow; the maxims with 
which Knox clinched liis arguments and Jeremy 
Taylor fastened the “nail in a sure place.’”’ In 
this field Mathew Henry is rich beyond all com- 
parison. His ‘ Exposition” is “a mosaic of 
proverbs on a basis of sandal-wood.” Many of 
them, indeed, are the old current coin of the 
world, but others bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of Matthew Henry ; as, “Many a beau becomes 
a beggar ;” “God blesses the giving hand and 
makes it a getting hand.” His proverbs are like 
“steel in a fountain, the sparkle pleases the eye 
and the tonic strengthens the heart.” 

Closely connected with ecclesiastical proverbs 
are those mottoes which our pious ancestors en- 
graved on their dining tables, on the lintels of 
their houses, on their signet rings, and carriage 
doors—hopeful earnests of that day when the 
prophecy of Zechariah shall be fulfilled and on 
“every pot,” and upon the bells of the horses— 
“ Holiness unto the Lord” shall be inscribed. 

So it is not the poverty but the wealth of this 
subject that is embarrassing; for there is no 
phase of life, no shade of character, which has 
not passed through the alembic of the great heart 
of humanity, and become a proverb. 








MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “* Mintster’s Wooing,” &c. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MAKING LOVE TO ONE’S FATHER-IN-LAW. 
IFE has many descents from romance to 
reality that are far from agreeable. But 
every exalted hour, and every charming passage 
in our mortal pilgrimage, is a luxury that has to 
be paid for with something disagreeable. The 
German story teller, Tieck, has a pretty legend of 
a@ magical region where were marvelous golden 
castles, and fountains, and flowers, and bright- 
winged elves, living a life of ceaseless pleasure ; 
but all this was visible only to the anointed eyes 
of some favored mortal to whom was granted the 
vision. To all others this elfin country was a 
desolate wilderness. I had had given me within a 
day or two that vision of Wonderland, and wan- 
dered—scarce knowing whether in the body 
or out—in its enchanted bowers. The first ex- 
hilarating joy of the moment when every mist rose 
up from the landscape of love; when there was 
perfect understanding, perfect union, perfect rest ; 
was something that transfigured life. But having 
wandered in this blessed country and spoken the 
tongue of angels, | was now to return to every- 
day regions and try to translate its marvels and 
mysteries into the vernacular of mortals. In short, 
I was to wait upon Mr. Van Arsdel and ask of him 
the hand of his daughter. 

Now however charming, with suitable encour- 
agement, to make love to a beautiful lady, 
making love to a prospective father-in-law is 
quite another matter. 

Men are not as a general thing inclined to look 
sympathetically on other men in love with any 
fine woman of their acqaintance, and are rather 
provoked than otherwise to have them accepted. 
“ What any woman can see in that fellow!” is a 
sort of standing problem. But possessors of 
daughters, are, a fortiori, enemies ready made to 
every pretender to their hands. My own instincts 
made me aware of this, and I could easily fancy 
that had I a daughter like Eva I should be ready 
to shoot the fellow who came to take her from me. 

Mr. Van Arsdel, it is true, had showed me, 
hitberto, in his quiet way, marked favor. He was 
seldom much of a talker, though a shrewd ob- 
server of all that was said by others. He had lis- 
tened silently to all our discussions and conversa- 
tions in Ida’s library, and oftentimes to the read- 
ing of the articles I had subjected to the judg- 
ment of the ladies ; sometimes, though very rare- 
ly, interposing little bits of common sense criti- 


cism which showed keen good sense, and know]- 
edge of the world. 

Mr. Van Arsdel, like many of our merchant 
princes, had come from a rural district, and an 
early experience of the hard and frugal life of a 
farm. Good sense, acute observation, an ability 
to take wide and clear views of -men and things, 
and an incorruptible integrity, had been the 
means of his rise to his present elevation. He 
Was a true American man in another re- 
spect, and that was his devotion to women. 
In America, where we have a clear democracy, 
women hold that influence over men that is 
exerted by the aristocracy in other countries. 
They are something to be looked up to, petted, 
and courted. The human mind seems to re- 
quire something of this kind. The faith and 
fealty that the middle-class Englishman has 
toward his nobility is not all snobbery. It has 
something of poetry in it—it is his romance of life. 
Up in those airy regions where walk the no- 
bility he is at liberty to fancy some higher, 
finer types of manhood and womanhood than he 
sees in the ordinary ways of life, and he adores 
the unseen and unknown. The Ameriean life 
would become vulgar and common-place did not 
a chivalrous devotion to women come in to sup- 
ply the place of recognized orders of nobility. The 
true democrat sees no superior in rank among 
men, but all women are by courtesy his superiors. 

Mr. Van Arsdel had married a beauty and a 
belle. When she chose him from among a crowd 
of suitors he could scarcely believe his own eyes 
or ears, or help marveling at the wonderous grace 
of the choice; and, as he told her so, Mrs. Van 
Arsdel believed him, and their subsequent life was 
arranged on that understanding. The Van Ars- 
del house was an empire where women ruled, 
though asthe queen was a pretty, motherly wo- 
man, her reign was easy and flowery. 

Mr. Van Arsdel delighted in the combinations 
of business for its own sake. It was his form of 
mental activity. He liked the effort, the strife, 
the care, the labor, the success of winning; but 
when money was once won he cared not a copper 
for all those forms of luxury and show, for the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of fashion, which 
were all in all to his wife. 

In his secret heart he considered the greater 
part of the proceedings in and about his splendid 
establishment as a rather expensive species of 
humbug ; but then it was what the women wanted 
and desired, and he took it all quietly and with- 
out comment. I felt somewhat nervous when I 
asked a private interview with him in Ida’s 
library. 

“I have told mamma, Harry,” whispered Eva, 
“and she is beginning to get over it.” 

Mrs. Van Arsdel received me with an air of pa- 
tient endurance, as if I had been the toothache or 
any of the other inevitable inflictions of life, Miss 
Alice was distant and reserved, and only Ida was 
cordial. 

I found Mr. Van Arsdel dry, cold, and wary, not 
in the least encouraging any sentimental effusion, 
and therefore I proceeded to speak to him with as 
matter-of-fact directness as if the treaty related 
to a bag of wool. 

“Mr. Van Arsdel, I love your daughter. She has 
honored me so far as to accept of my love, and I 
have her permission to ask your consent to our 
marriage.” 

He took off his spectacles, wiped them deliber- 
ately while I was speaking, and coughed drily. 
“Mr. Henderson,” he said, “ [ have always had 
a great respect for you so far as I knew you, but I 
must confess I don’t know why I should want to 
give you my daughter.” 

“Simply, sir, because in the order of nature you 
must give her to somebody, and I have the honor 
to be chosen by her.” 

“ Eva could do better, her mother thinks,” 
“Tam aware that Miss Van Arsdel could marry 
a man with more money than I have, but none 
who would love her more or be more devoted to 
ter happiness. Besides I have the honor to be the 
man of her choice, and perhaps you may be aware 
that Miss Eva is a young lady of very decided 
preferences.” 

He smiled drily, and looked at me with a funny 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Eva has always been used to having her own 
way,” he remarked. 

“Then, my dear sir, I must beg leave to say that 
the choice of a companion for life is a place where 
a lady has a good right to insist on her own way.” 

“Well, Mr. Henderson, you may be right. But 

perhaps her parents ought to insist that she shall 
not make an imprudent marriage.” 
“Mr. Van Arsdel, I do not conceive that I am 
proposing an imprudent marriage. I have not 
wealth to offer, it is true, but I have a reasonable 
prospect of being able to support a wife and 
family. I have good firm health, I have good 
business habits, I have a profession which already 
assures me a certain income, and an influential 
position in society.” 

“What do you call your profession ?” 

** Literature,” I replied. 

He looked skeptical, and I added—“ Yes, Mr. 
Van Arsdel, in our day literature is a profession 
in which one may hope for both fame and money.” 

“Tt is rather an uncertain one, isn’t it ?” said he. 

“I think not. A business which proposes to 
supply a great, permanent, constantly increasing 
demand you must admit to be a good one. The 
demand for current reading is just as wide and 





steady as any demand of our life, and the men 





who undertake to supply it have as certain a busi- 
ness as those that undertake to supply cotton 
cloth, or railroad iron. At this day fortunes are 
being made in and by literature.” 

Mr. Van Arsdel drummed on the table ab- 
stractedly. : 

“Now,” said I, determined to speak in the lan- 
guage of men and things, “ the case is just this: 
If a young man of good, reliable habits, good 
health, and good principles, has a capital of seven- 
ty thousand dollars invested in a fair paying 
business, has he not a prospect of supporting a 
tamily in comfort ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, regarding me curi- 
ously, “I should call that a good beginning.” 

“Well,” rejoined I, “my health, my education, 
my power of doing literary work, are this capital. 
They secure to me for the next year an income 
equal to that of seventy thousand dollars at ten 
per cent. Now, I think a capital of that amount 
invested in a man, is quite as safe as the same 
sum invested in any stocks whatever. It seems 
to me that in our country a man who knows how 
to take care of his health is less likely to become 
unproductive in income than any stock you can 
name,” 

“There is something in that, I admit,” replied 
Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“ And there’s something in this, too, papa,” said 
Eva, who entered at this moment and could not 
resist her desire to dip her oar in the current of 
conversation, “and that is, that an investment 
that you have got to take for better or worse and 
can’t sell or get rid of all your life, had better be 
made in something you are sure you will like.” 

“ And are you sure of that in this case, Pussy ?” 
said her father, pinching her cheek. 

“Tolerably,as men go. Mr. Henderson is the 
least tiresome man of my acquaintance, and you 
know, papa, it’s time I took somebody; you don’t 
want me to go into a convent, do you ¥” 

“ How about poor Mr. Sydney ?” 

“Poor Mr. Sydney has just called, and I have 
invited him to a private audience and convinced 
him that I am not, in the least, the person to make 
him happy—and he is one of the sort that feel 
that it is of the last importance that he should be 
made happy.” 

“Well, well! Mr. Henderson, I presume you 
have seen, in the course of your observations, 
that this is one of the houses where the women 
rule. You and Eva will have to settle it with 
her mother.” 

“Then I am to understand,” exclaimed I, “ that, 
as far as you are concerned °” 

“T submit,” said Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“The ayes have it, then,” said Eva. 

“Tm not so sure of that, young lady,” said Mr. 
Van Arsdel, “if I may judge by the way your 
mother lamented to me last night.” 

“Oh, that’s all Aunt Maria! You see, papa, 
this is an age of revolution, and there’s going to 
be a revolution in the Aunt Maria dynasty in our 
house. She has governed mamma and all the 
rest of us long enough, and now she must go 
down and I must rule. Harry and I are going to 
start a new era and have things all our own way. 
I’m going to crown him King, and then he will 
crown me Queen, and then we shall proceed to 
rule and reign in our own dominions, and Aunt 
Maria, and Mrs. Grundy, and all the rest of them, 
may help themselves; they can’t hinder us. We 
shall be happy inour own way, without consulting 
them.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Van Arsdel, following 
with an amused eye, a pirouette Eva executed at 
the conclusion of her speech, “you young folks 
are venturesome.” 

“ Yes, papa, lam ‘ The woman who dared,’” said 
Eva. 

“* Nothing venture, nothing have,’ ” quoted I. 

“Eva knows no more about managing money 
than a this year’s robin,” said her father. 

“Yet this year’s robins know how to build re- 
spectable nests when their time comes,” said she. 
“They don’t bother about investments and stocks 
and all those things, but sing and have a good 
time. It all comes right for them, and I don’t 
doubt it will for us.” 

“ You have a decided talent for spending money 
most agreeably, I confess,” said Mr Van Arsdel. 

“Now, papa, it’s too bad for you to be running 
down your own daughter! I’m not appreciated. 
I have a world of undeveloped genius for man- 
agement. Hagry has agreed to teach me accounts, 
and as I belong to the class who always grow 
wiser than their teachers, I’m sure that before six 
months are over I shall be able to suggest im- 
proved methods to him. When I get a house 
you'll all be glad to come and see me, I shall 
make it so bright and sunny and funny, and give 
you such lovely things to eat; and in my house 
everybody shall do just as they please, and have 
their own way if they can find out what it is. I 
know people will like it.” 

“TI believe you, Pussy,” said Mr. Van Arsdel; 
** but houses don’t grow on bushes, you know.” 

“Well, haven’t I six thousand dollars, all my 
own, that grandma left me ?” 

“ And how much of a house do you think that 
would buy ?” 

“ Perhaps as big a one as you and mother began 
in.” 

“ You never would be satisfied with such a house 
as we began in.” 

“Why not? Are we any better than you were ?” 

“No. But nowadays no young folks are eon- 
tented to do as we did.” 


—=.___ 


“Then, papa, you are going to see a new thing upon 
the earth, for Harry and I am going to be pattern 
folks for being rational and contented. We are 
going to start out on a new tack and bring in the 
golden age. But, bless me! there’s Aunt Maria 
coming down the street! Now, Harry, comes the 
tug of war. I am going now to emancipate mam- 
ma and proclaim the new order of things,” and out 
she flitted. 

“Mr. Henderson,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, when 
she had gone, “I think it is about certain that | 
am to look on you as a future member of our fam- 
ily. Ill be fair with you, that you may take steps 
with your eyes open. My daughters are supposed 
to be heiresses, but, as things are tending, in a 
very short time I may be put back to where I 
started in life and have all to begin over. My 
girls will have nothing. I see such a crisis im- 
pending and I have no power to help it.” 

“My dear sir.” said I, ‘‘ while I shall be sorry 
for your trouble, and hope it may not come, I shall 
be only too glad to prove my devotion to Eva.” 

“It is evident,” said Mr. Arsdel, “that her heart is 
set on you, and, after all, the only true comfort isin 
having the one you want. I myself never cared for 
fashion, Mr. Henderson, nor parties, nor any of 
this kind of fuss and show the women think so 
much of; and I believe that Eva is a little like 
me. I like to go back to the old place in summer 
and eat huckleberries and milk, and see the cows 
come home from pasture, and sit in father’s old 
arm-chair. It wouldn’t take so much running and 
schemiug and hard thinking and care to live, if 
folks were all of my mind. Why, up in New 
Hampshire where I came from, there’s scarcely 
ever an estate administered upon that figures up 
more than five thousand dollars, and yet they all 
live well—have nice houses, nice tables, give mon- 
ey in charity, and make a good thing of life.” 

There was something really quite pathetic in 
this burst of confidence from the worthy man. 
Perhaps I was the first one to whom he had con- 
fessed the secret apprehensions with which he was 
struggling. 

“You see, Mr. Headerson, you never can tell 
about investments. Stocks that seem to stand as 
firm as the foundations of the earth, that the very 
oldest and shrewdest and longest-headed put into, 
run down and depreciate—and when they get run- 
ning you can’t draw out, you see. Now I advanced 
capital for the new Lightning Line Railroad to the 
amount of two hundred thousand, and pledged my 
Guatemala stock for the money, and then arose this 
combination against the Guatemala stock,and it has 
fallen to a fourth of its value in six months, and 
it takes heavy rowing—heavy. Id a great deal 
rather be in father’s old place, with an estate of 
five thousand dollars, and read my newspaper in 
peace, than to have all I have with the misery of 
managing it. I may work out and I may not.” 


[To be continued.] 








THE WATCH FOR TO-MORROW. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


T is Psyche that sits in her chamber, 
With windows that follow the sun ; 
By the west, where the ivies clamber, 
She sits when the day is done, 
All alone. 
And her eyes grow sad to remember, 
Looking pitiful toward the sun. 


But bright with the morning-glories 
Is the look to the eastern way, 
And the prince of the fairy stories— 
The lover so gallant and gay— 
Well-a-day ! 
Is to come with the sunrise glories ;— 
o-morrow is we ll on the way. 


So she turns from the dying splendor 
She looks to the eastern gate; 
Oh the whispers the star-deeps lend her, 
As she leans to listen and wait! 
* Lo! my fate’ 
And one that is vainly tender, 
Prayeth her, early and late. 


Safe under her eyelids closing 
She hideth the welcome-sheen ; 
“It is but anight’s reposing, 
But a dream and a silence between,”’ 
Ah, between ! 
It is silence spreading and closing, 
And an ever-beginning dream. 


The prince of the golden feather, 
He tarrieth far away ; 
Through sunny and stormy weather 
She wearies of fond To-day 
Well-a-day ! 
Always and always together— 
To-morrow is long on the way. 


Who waits in the dawning lonely 
When the lattice is drawn apart ?— 
Ah, love him a little, if only 
For pity of thy own heart— 
Foolish heart ! . 
In the watch that leaveth thee lonely, 
In the love that is sorrow and smart. 


Nay, out of her ashes of sorrow 
Hope soareth, from day to day, 
And the pitiful eyes will borrow 
New light from the eastern way— 
Well-a-day ! 
But they never will look on To-morrow— 
To-morrow is dead on the way! 








YounGc MeEnN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS.—The 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Associations of 
New York will meet at Utica on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1871, at 8 o’clock, and close on Thurs- 
day evening. The attendance of young men and 
others interested im the cause from cities and 
towns where no such organizations have yet been 





formed is also urged. Discussions will not be 
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confined to work by Associations alone, but are 
expected also to cover the general question of 
Christian duty to young men. Christian ministers 
and young men are requested to consult together 
and see that representatives are appointed. A 
cordial welcome is assured to all who come. 
Delegates should be provided with credentials. 
Arrangements for reduced fare on the principal 
lines of travel will probably be made. 





MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 


T happens in almost every election that a large 
proportion, sometimes amounting to nearly 
one-half, of the votes cast are wasted; that is, 
they do not, in fact, help in the election of any- 
body, being over-balanced, and therefore made 
unavailing, by those of the opposing majority. 
The aim of minority representation is, without 
interfering at all with the principle that the ma- 
jority must rule, to correct this anomalous state 
of things; by giving to every considerable minority 
the power to return such a proportional part of 
the whole number of representatives as it is fairly 
entitled to. The effect of this would be that the 
ratio of the power of parties in the legislative 
chamber would be in more exact adjustment to 
that of their numerical strength among the 
people. Of course the system can have no appli- 
eation wherever a single officer, as a mayor or 
governor, is to be elected by a direct vote. 
Abstractly no doubt, in its principle, minority 
representation is fairer than the plan at present in 
use almost everywhere in this country. But it 
may well be doubted whether practically any- 
thing would be gained by its adoption, in the 
matter of a fairer numerical representation of the 
regular political parties. In any State, if the elec- 
tion districts are small enough and the dominant 
party is virtuous enough not to “ gerrymander” 
them for party purposes, or for any reason lacks 
the power to do so—in one or the other of which 
predicaments it generally is,—the party which is 
“ out” seldom fails to get, if not from one district, 
then from another, as many of the legislators as 
it ought to have; and the disappointed voter 
knows that, though the friend and neighbor for 
whom he cast his vote will not sit in the law- 
maker’s seat, yet from some other quarter an- 
other man of substantially the same views will 
come up to take his place. It is hardly possible 
that the parties should be so evenly distributed 
through the districts that the same party should 
have asmall majority in each district; nor is it, 
under the present arrangements, a very common 
oceurrence for the governor of a state, elected by 
a majority-vote of all the voters, to be of a dif- 
terent party from the majority of the legislature 
elected by districts. 

But if the direct benefits of minority representa- 
tion, those in which its immediate end and object 
are accomplished, are likely to be inconsiderable, 
its incidental advantages and possibilities of good 
are hardly to be over-estimated. Of one or two 
of these I purpose to speak. Minority representa- 
tion means substantially elections by quotas in- 
stead of majorities. For example, there are in 
this State of Connecticut, where I am writing, in 
round numbers one hundred thousand voters, 
and three hundred and sixty members in the 
ower house of the legislature. Consequently 
every member ought to represent and to have 
been elected by two hundred and seventy-five 
voters. Two hundred and seventy-five votes, or 
rather a somewhat smaller number (to allow for 
the inevitable waste of votes, from scattering 
and other causes), would constitute a quota for 
the election of a member of the lower house of 
the Connecticut legislature. It is not necessary 
to consider here the various plans that have been 
proposed to enable each quota to combine and 
elect, in spite of a local adverse majority, the one 
member to which it would be entitled. At this 
result all such plans aim ; it is only in the particu- 
lar form of means that they differ. 

We are learning almost every day a fresh les- 
son as to how desirable it is that the men who are 
chosen to make laws and fill stations of honor 
and influence should be persons of intelligence and 
honesty. The people are beginning to find out 
thateven equality of rights before the law does not 
imply equality of capacity to manage the affairs 
of the government, and that even in a republic 
itis desirable that public officers should have a 
knowledge of the duties which they are expected 
to perform. At the same time it is not becoming 
easier, to say the least, to put the best men into 
office by the ordinary process of election. Gen- 
erally the voter is restricted to a choice between 
two candidates, or two sets of candidates; or if 
by chance there are more than two parties in the 
field, his choice is still hemmed around with most 
of the embarrassments which I shall presently 
mention, and which seem to me inseparable, or at 
least very difficult to separate, from any mode of 
election by majorities only. Parties, in a country 
like our own, there always must be: perhaps it is 
not to be desired that there should not be. And 
although there are undoubtedly exigencies now 
and then occurring when it is the duty of a good 
citizen to break away from his party allegiance 
and “ serateh” his ticket ; still it would be idle to 
expect, under the present system, that such a pro- 
ceeding sbould not continue to be one rarely re- 
sorted to, and by the solid mass of ignorant and 
docile voters, who make up the strength of one 
party or the other m nearly every large city, al- 
most never. Very seldom is anything gained by 








voting for a candidate not nominated by one 
of the regular parties; such a vote is usually 
thrown away, even though cast for the nominee 
of some third party which is generally recog- 
nized as having a political standing of some 
kind, such as the Labor Reform, or Temperance, 
or Woman’s Rights parties. Most men, therefore, 
will swallow their dissatisfaction, if they have 
any, and vote with their own party. There is 
little in the present system to encourage them to 
criticise the doings of the party at all; and they 
would in many cases defeat their own object, 
namely, to secure the election of a better man, by 
“scratching.” When a candidate is not actually 
a scoundrel, but only a petty politician who is to 
be rewarded for his “services,” or a professor of 
the noble art of log-rolling who has got himself 
the nomination by a course of judicious barters, 
the chances are at least even—such are the beau- 
ties of the caucus system—that the candidate on 
the other side is no better. It would be a brave 
remedy truly for a Republican voter of New York 
city, for instance, to scratch the name of his can- 
didate whom he had reason to suspect of undue 
familiarity with Tammany Hall, and substitute 
therefore the name of his Democratic opponent, 
perhaps an actual member in full communion of 
that inestimable institution for the conservation 
of republican government. On the other hand, 
what shall [ do, though I know the nominee of my 
own party to be both a fool and a knave, if at the 
same time I know that his rival, of unimpeachable 
honesty and ability, holds opinions that I am con- 
vinced are pestilent heresies of the most dan- 
gerous sort, perhaps the very ones the combatting 
of which I have set before me as my work in life, 
and which he, if elected, will the more surely at- 
tempt to carry out in action, and the more suc- 
cessfully in that he is able and honest? Imagine 
an @pright, patriotic, intelligent citizen reduced 
to the dire extremity of a choice between two 
equally unprincipled demagogues. On the horns 
of such a cruel dilemma most of us have at one 
time or another been caught, through the machina- 
tions of “ the men inside of politics.” To all this 
I hear a ready answer, which I have often heard ; 
it is this: Good citizens in such a strait have only 
themselves to blame. They ought on their own 
part to have attended the primary meetings and 
taken care that better men were nominated. The 
answer is twofold and brief. First, they ought; 
secondly, they won’t. It is also partly true that 
they can’t. Organization, thorough preparation, 
familiarity with the work to be done, these are no 
lass the conditions of success in managing a party 
caucus ‘or convention than in any other depart- 
ment of human effort. These the “men inside 
politics” have, and must have, to a greater degree 
than other mep, and they are not behind them 
usually in ability and unscrupulousness. Great 
parties must have an elaborate and minute organ- 
ization. This implies men to work it, who cer- 
tainly will not dothe work from pure patriotism, but 
for pay of some kind or other. This work takes 
a great deal of time, and becomes a kind of trade, 
in which a novice has about the same chance of 
success as he would have speculating in stocks in 
Wall street. Thus while it is true both that the 
leaders of the great parties are often noble men 
in every way worthy of their high position, and 
that the public determination once roused can 
carry even the politicians before it, and is politi- 
cally omnipotent for the moment, yet itis also 
true that the bulk of the political work must con- 
tinue to be done by a class composed for the most 
part of men who are neither very honest nor very 
wise, who will go on, if they have the opportu- 
nity, log-rolling, manipulating conventions, pack- 
ing caucuses, electing one another to office, 
and generally using the party machinery and the 
convictions ,which their countrymen attempt to 
express by means of their votes, for their own 
private advantage. 


These and such as these are the evil fruits of 
our present system, which has almost as good 
as abolished popular elections in very many 
cases, by transferring the real struggle to the nom- 
inating convention, where a majority of a majority 
really decide the election, and every advantage 
is given to selfish and unscrupulous men. There 
is hardly a graver evil in our politics than this 
rule of the small politician, except the apathy of 
the better portion of the community ; and perhaps 
the two are not unrelated as cause and effect. 


On the other hand, if both the candidates and 
the voters knew that any minority—whether or- 
ganized as a party or not—could always elect one 
candidate for every quota of votes that it con- 
tained—and a minority could generally know be- 
fore an election with a sufficient degree of exact- 
ness what its strength was—the scepter of the 
politicians would be broken. The effect would be 
to make it easy and not futile, and therefore com- 
mon, to scratch an undesirable candidate’s name. 
Good men, not “ available” for a regular nomina- 
tion, would be encouraged to present themselves 
as candidates. This is especially feasible under 
Mr. Hare’s plan, the most elaborate plan of minor- 
ity representation that has yet been published; 
and even the “ men inside politics” would often 
be constrained by a wholesome fear of such an 
occurrence to put forward better men. In districts 
where one party was in a hopeless minority, it 
would nominate, not a full ticket, but one candi- 
date for each quota, or perhaps one more than its 
number of full quotas, in hope of attracting votes 
from the opposite side by the personal merit of its 


candidates—a hope much more reasonable when 
the practice of “ scra g” was recognized and 
common—and there would be none of the hope- 
lessness of a campaign made under nominations 
merely formal and for the sake of keeping the 
party ranks unbroken. 

A brief further illustration of the subject next 
week will conclude the present discussion. 


bien 
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THE PARABLE OF THE LABORERS. 


WILL comment upon, and draw instruction 

from, the parable contained in the first six- 
teen verses of the twentieth chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

“For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
house-holder, which went out early in the morning to hire 
laborers into his vineyard.” 

{Our Master was accustomed to compare the 
kingdom of God to almost everything in nature, 
in ‘one way and another. By that kingdom 
he evidently meant the divine moral administration 
in this world—not the kingdom of nature, as we 
are accustomed to consider the material universe, 
and not the church, except so far as the church par- 
takes of the spiritual administration of God over 
men. The kingdom of Godin this world is a king- 
dom of truth and justice and love. The kingdom 
of God is within you. And here the administration 
of this kingdom is compared to a scene which took 
place in the East, but which could not very well 
have taken place anywhere else. 

* A householder went out early in the morning to hire la- 
borers into his vineyard ; and when he had agreed with the 
laborers for a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard.” 

The Jews divided the day, between sunrise and 
sunset, into twelve parts, or hours; and as there 
was the same number of hours in every day (ex- 
clusive of the night, which was divided into 
watches), they were, of course, of different lengths 
at different seasons of the year. 

“And he went out about the third hour [somewhere 
not far from nine o’clock,] and saw others standing idle in 
the marketplace, and said unto them; Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. And 
they went their way.” 

Travelers tell us that there are places in the East 
where laborers are gathered in the morning for the 
purpose of being hired. One relates that on a cer- 
tain occasion he saw a company of laborers, and 
asked them why they were not at work, and they 
made the same reply which is recorded in this narra- 
tive further on— 

‘“‘ Because no man hath hired us.” 


It was a bazaar for labor, instead of a bazaar for 
goods. We may see an illustration of this on South 
street, in New York, where on some days you will 
find longshore men standing in groups waiting fora 
job. They have no ships, and no stores, and no 
business of their own, and nothing to do, and they 
wait to be hired. And that which occasionally takes 
place in a community where business is organized 
as it is among us, was a thing of regular occurrence 
in Oriental lands, in ancient days. 

** Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and 
did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went out, 
and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
stand ye here all the day idle? They say unto him, Because 
no man hath hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye also into 
the vineyard : and whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.” 

You will observe that in the beginning of the day 
he hires fora penny a day. This at the time was 
the regular price for a day’s labor. But further 
along in the day he hires without a stipulated 
price, and says, ‘‘ I will give you what is right.” 

“80 when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith 
unto his steward, Call the laborers, and give them their 
hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they 
came that were hired about the eleventh hour [and who 
had worked but a single hour, therefore] they received 
every mana penny. But when the first came, they suppos- 
ed that they should have received more: and they likewise 
received every man a penny.” 

The laborers who first came, seeing the men who 
had toiled but a single hour receiving a penny, 
reasoned in this wise; ‘‘ So that is a just payment 
for one hour’s service, then we may expect that our 
wages will be much more ; for we have toiled 
twelve hours, and have borne the severest part of 
the day. If these men who have toiled the coolest 
part, and the least part of the day, receive a penny, 
how much more will we receive!” 

“But when the first came, they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they likewise received every man 
apenny. And when they had received it, they murmured 
against the good man of the house.”’ 

They were careful not to say anything about it 
until they had the penny in their hand. They were 
going to make sure of so much, at any rate. 

“When they had received it, they murmured against the 
good man of the house, saying, These last have wrought 
but one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden and heat of the day. But he 
answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong: 
didst not thou agree with mefora penny? Takethat thine 
is, and gothy way: I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good?” 

If the question had been whether these men who 
had worked but an hour deserved as much as these 
that worked the whole day, there would have been 
occasion for complaint. It would have been a sort 
of imputation upon the men who had been work- 
ing the longest. It would have been saying to 
them, substantially, “‘Twelve hours from you are 
not worth to me more than one hour from these 
other men.” If that had been the point of contro- 
versy, there would have been equity in this objection. 
But the ground takenis this: I paid you according 
to your own estimate of your services ; I paid you 








* Reported expressly for Taz Curirrian Union by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 


what you regarded your work as worth; I mades 
fair bargain with you. But these other men, whom 
Iput on at the last, I pay, out of my generosity. 
what I please; and you have no right to envy their 
good luck. It is not a question of whether their 
work is worth as much as yours. It is not a ques-~ 
tion of whether I am interfering with the regular 
commercial customs of the community. My heart 
isnot bound by commercial customs. I act on the 
principle of generosity. And what business have 
you to step in between me and my generous feel- 
ings? Ido not take from you anything that be- 
longs to you. I stand up to my agreement with 
you; Ideal with you according to the custom of 
tbe country. And have you any business to find 
fault with me because I choose to do better by 
others than I do by you? Am TI to regulate my 
dealings with you by your selfishness, or by MY 
own sense of what I consider right and proper?” He 
asserted his liberty to be generous. And he says, 
“So the last shall be first, and the first last.” 

Now, what could have been the object of such 
@ parable as this? What was the Saviour attempt- 
ing to illustrate? We are to remember that the 
Jews then had very much the same feeling in re- 
spect to other people that a sect in our day has 
with regard to the othersects. It was the habit of 
the Jews to think, not only that they had a better 
knowledge of God, and that they had inherited the 
laws and the institutions ina purer and wiser form, 
than any other nation, but that no others in the 
world had any business with religion but them, 
unless they would take it as proselytes from them. 
And to declare that the Gentiles were going to have 
life and immortality brought to light in the prom- 
ises of God, was enough to bring stones on a man’s 
head. Nothing could be more offensive to the Jews 
than the thought that Christ came to give the same 
truth to the Gentiles that he gave to the Jews. The 
Jews assumed to be favorites of God. They claimed 
a sort of pre-emption right to all the religion in the 
world, and felt that nobody else must have any 
part of it unless they pleased to lend it to him, or 
unless he took it on their terms. Others besides 
Jews might have some hope, some share in the 
promise, provided they became Jews; but whoever 
had it must take it at the hands of these favored 
people of God. No one had any right to it on any 
other ground. 

That which we see in the Jews at large isa part 
ef human nature. Every sect think they have the 
doctrines, the government and the ordinances. Al 
the world, they think, may have religion and salva- 
tion; but they must take them according to the 
right plan. If you arein the true church, if you 
have received the ordinances, according to the 
truest pattern, if you believe according to the 
truest creed, you shall be saved ; but outside of the 
true church there is no covenanted mercy of God 
for the world. You must take it just so, or it is 
very doubtful whether you can have it atall. Con- 
formity to the church is the condition of salvation. 
So Christians feel to-day; and so the Jews felt in 
their day. Wecan interpret the state of things 
which existed in ancient times by our own times. 
There was a special reason for this general feeling of 
the Jews, and we find the disciples, who were Jews 
themselves, and felt the Jewish national weakness, 
introducing this same spirit into Christianity. 

“Here answered Peter [asa part of the record of this 
scene,] and said unto him, Bebold, we have forsaken ali, 
and foliowed thee ; what shall we have therefore?” 

He felt delighted to think that he had got before 
all the Jews, as they claimed to have got before all 
the rest of the world. The disciples had come fore- 
most into the kingdom, and they were going to 
have a royal time on aecount of their priority. And 
it was on account of this spirit which he saw in his 
disciples, that the Saviour gave this parable, in 
which two things stand very congpicuous ; first, the 
absolute sovereign right of God to be generous ; and 
second, the wickedness of envy at the discriminating 
differences which God makes, in his administration, 
between one man and another. 





MALARIA AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


N alate issue of the Christian Union diseases 
of alleged malarious origin were said to be in- 
variably traceable, not to occult causes, but to 
easily avoided chills. The grounds for the assser- 
tion have been thought worthy of more extended 
review, not less for their intrinsic interest than 
for enforcing the caution—so widely needed at 
this transition period from hot to eool weather,— 
to beware of chills. 

A multitude of theories have been prepared to 
account for the origin of the intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers, formerly called autumnal, but lat- 
terly malarious, fevers. 

For each and every one of these a strong case 
may be made out from limited observation. But 
when the widest range of facts is taken into ac- 
count, none of these conditions except one is found 
invariably to attend the inception of the diseases 
attributed to it. 

Malarious diseases are very apt to prevail in low- 
lying swamp districts ; yet exceptions enough oc- 
cur to prove that some other condition than exces- 
sive moisture is essential. The bogs of Ireland are 
remarkably free from malaria, and so too are the 
vast swamps along the low shores of the Amazon, 
and similar localities in other parts of the world, 
where there is an abundance of dead water and 
decaying vegetation. 

On the other hand, malaria of the most malig- 
nant character prevails where both vegetation and 
water ave absent. In South America Humboldt 
was surprised to find “barren savannahs loaded 
with miasma.” In India, elevated, arid, and barren 
plains are fearfully scourged by malarious fevers. 
Many similar places in India, China, Northern 
Africa, and South America, are equally insalubri- 





ous. So are barren islands out at sea. The English 
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Government had to abandon a military post in the 
Islands of De Los, ona bed of naked granite, in 
the open sea, sixty miles north of Sierra Leone, on 
account of the mortality from malarious fevers. 

From the presence of fever in the absence of 
vegetation, living or dead, we may turn to the ex- 
treme opposite condition and find a happy absence 
of fever. 

In the North of Ireland, where flax is grown 
extensively, and the stench of the rotting and 
drying plants is horribly offensive, malarious 
diseases are very rare. Is it because heat 1s lack- 
ing? In many parts of India the cultivators and 
dressers of jute and other fiber-plants live sur- 
rounded by vast quantities of rotting vegetable 
matter without suffering specially from fever. 

If the use of marsh water as a beverage causes 
malarious fevers, it is hard to see why those who 
drink the same water in fever districts are not 
more equally atlected: why fevers abound where 
the water is remarkably pure; why travelers 
passing hastily through certain malignant dis- 
tricts—narrow valleys sometimes—without tast- 
ing food or drinking water not taken with them, 
are so frequently smitten with the fever peculiar 
to the place. 

The atmosphere of forests has been accounted 
malarious. Sometimes it is; more frequently it 
is not. The humid forests along the Orinocco are 
intensely malarious, the equally humid banks of 
the Amazon, clothed with “ the greatest primeval 
forests in the world” are healthy. 

In the neighborhood of our rapidly-growing 
cities, the disturbance of the soil is very common- 
ly charged with producing the agues that prevail. 
The breaking up of new land, the world over, is 
similarly thought to be inimical to health. It is 
quite true that as land is brought under cultiva- 
tion, drained and dried, malarious diseases are 
apt to diminish; but such is not always the case; 
nor does it uniformly follow that excavations 
are attended with malaria. Englamd has been 
pretty thoroughly dug over in connection with 
its extensive railway systems; but in no pre- 
viously healthy district has such disturbance of 
the earth been followed by malaria. Mere 
cultivation of the soil cannot dissipate ma- 
laria. Perhaps no part of the world has been 
tilled so long or so carefully as the populous 
plains of upper India, from which malarious dis- 
eases are never absent. 

If malarious diseases were due to electrical dis- 
turbances, they ought to prevail in some of the 
healthiest regions, and be entirely absent from 
others, as for instance, Peru, where thunder and 
lightning are unknown. If due to exhalations 
from particular recks and soils, it is difficult to 
account for the healthfulness of other places 
where the same rocks and soils occur. On every 
variety of geological formation malaria abounds, 
in one place or another. 

Just at this time when the germ theory of dis- 
ease is so popular, and not malarial diseases only, 
but all the other ills that flesh is heir to, are cur- 
rently attributed to the invasion of the body by 
obscure forms of animal or vegetable life, Dr. 
Salisbury’s claim to the discovery of the particu- 
lar spores that do the mischief in the case of 
fever and ague has an air of scientific certainty 
that is very taking. Exactly the same diseases, 
however, appear under the most diverse condi- 
tions of dampness and aridity, in low lands and 
in high, on mountain tops, and out at sea, where 
vegetation is abundant and where there is none. 
If Gemiasma, or any similar vegetal organisms, 
cause the trouble, they must have a vastly wider 
range than Dr. Salisbury allows them. If their 
wind-wafted spores only are the mischief makers, 
tropical winds must be full of them whether blow- 
ing from snow-clad mountain peaks, or across the 
sea, whether drenched and scoured by rains, or 
parched by desert heat. Such being the case it is 
incredible that the winds of Ohio sheuld be in- 
competent to raise them above an altitude of a 
hundred feet, or to carry them half a mile from a 
marsh. 

The baleful effect of sudden severe climatic 
changes has been observed from the earliest 
times. In hot countries the period of transition 
from the hot season to the cool, is always malari- 
ous in proportion to the degree and suddenness 
of the change. The close of an unusually hot 
period is likely to be attended with outbreaks of 
fever in the most salubrious climates, while a 
season of unusual heat followed by one of severe 
cold has engendered epidemic fever even in Ire- 
land. 

In 1868 Northern India was fearfully seourged 
by malarious fever. It was most severely felt, 
as autumnal fevers always are, in damp low-lying 
places ; but other and generally healthy localities 
did not escape. “ All the circumstances attend- 
ing this epidemic of fever,” says Dr. Oldham, 
“point to cliniatic influence as the cause. The 
poorer classes suffered more than the richer and 
better clad. The rural population were attacked 
more generally than the people of the large 
towns; the natives of India more than Enro- 
peans.” This discrimination against the peorly 
clad, poorly fed, and poorly sheltered natives, is 
a characteristic of the malarious diseases of India. 
It is unaccountable except on the theory that 
malaria is chill. When equally well housed, or as 
warmly clad at night, the natives are uniformly 
less subject to fever than strangers. 

There is a tribe in the Punjab—the Jevas— 
which affords a living illustration of this’ fact. 
Employed in fishing and hunting wild-fowl, these 





people spend a large part of their time in the 
midst of malarious swamps; yet they enjoy com- 
parative immunity from disease. They have no 
belief in any exemption of their race from fever 
or dysentery ; they wear no veils nor respifators ; 
they take no pains to avoid the inhalation of 
poisonous germs; they do not hesitate to drink 
from the marsh. Experience has taught them 
that the one precaution needed is to keep warm. 
To ensure this they have invented a night cos- 
tume of peculiar character and efficiency, consist- 
ing of alarge thick-wadded coat which covers the 
body from head to foot. “ Wrapped in this gar- 
ment, and with a smouldering fire in his boat, 
the Jeva paddles out toward the center of the 
swamp, and there, bending down the tall reeds to 
form a roof, he spends the night in watching his 
snares and nets, unharmed in the midst of ‘ ma- 
laria.’” 

Dr. Oldham tried a similar experiment upon 
himself while stationed in an annually flooded 
jungly district between the rivers Ravee and 
Sutledge. In the months of July and August the 
heat was intense, and the water, which was from 
a few inches to some feet deep in the jungles 
around, became putrid, stinking, and covered 
with a thick green scum of low vegetable forms. 
The air during the day was like a vapor bath; at 
night it was dank and clammy. Here, where 
miasmatic conditions were most abundant, Dr. 
Oldham slept in the open air (save where rain 
was actually falling) close to the ground and fully 
exposed to exhalations during four months of the 
hot, rainy, and autumnal seasons. His only pre- 
caution was the provision of sufficient bedding to 
preclude the possibility of chill. He took no fever. 
His escape could searcely be due to any want of 
susceptibility to ‘“‘malarious influence,” since he 
had suffered from several attacks of intermittent 
fever only the year before. The first was brought 
on by sleeping, with insufficient covering, in 
adraft of air between two open doors. Onanother 
occasion he sat down in a cool room under a fan, 
after a mid-day ride in the sun and hot wind. 
Within ten minutes he was struck with chill, and 
shivering with ague was put to bed by his 
friends. In both of these cases he was in per- 
fect health the day before, and had not been in 
any malarious locality. 

Sudden chills thus unattended by climatic 
changes are well-known causes of “ malarious” 
fevers. 

Cold night-winds are especially dangerous in 
hot climates. Describing the diseases of Peru, 
Dr. A. Smith says that near Payta, from six in the 
morning to six at night, all is sunshine and heat; 
“but at sunset an icy wind blows down from the 
Cordilleras, so that no bed-clothes are sufficient, 
and causes a malaria so active that it produces the 
most malignant remittent and intermittent fe- 
vers.” The purest air may thus be more noxious 
than the dankest, rankest emanation from a man- 
grove swamp. 

Hot and barren rocks frequently abound with 
malaria. As for example, the “laxas negras” of 
the cataracts of the Orinoco. The heat of these 
pestilential rocks during the day is like the heat of 
a furnace. At nightfall they cool rapidly, eausing 
an enormous precipitation of moisture. The ma- 
larious rocks at Hong Kong attain sometimes a 
temperature of 220° Fahrenheit during the day. 
At night, when radiation is excessive, they rapidly 
become chilled and surrounded by a cold, and 
generally damp, atmosphere. It is to this great 
and rapid variation of temperature that the un- 
hewithfulness of such localities is due, rather than 
to any peculiar emanation, or magnetic influence. 
The malarious districts of the Sahara, and of the 
desert tracks of Asia, are notorious for their ex- 
tremes of daily heat and nightly cold. The pes- 
tilential branches of the Amazon have generally 
higher and dryer banks than the main stream; the 
latter, however, is daily favored with a stiff sea- 
breeze, which. tempers the mid-day heat and equal- 
izes the climate of the whole valley. On the 
branches where the sea-breeze is not felt, the air 
is hot, sultry and stagnant by day, and very cold 
by night. 

We have seen what an efficient prophylactic is 
found in warm clothing at night. Fire is another. 
Its protection is sought by natives of malarious 
districts everywhere. In this country there is an 
absurd prejudice against fire in a sleeping-room 
at night. No greater mistake could be made. Ju- 
diciously placed, an open fire is the safest if not the 
only means of ensuring proper ventilation and} 
pure air in a bedroom. 

There is another current fallacy which is re- 
sponsible for much of the fever and ague that 
prevails in this country. It is the belief that 
the early morning air is peculiarly wholesome. 
Generally speaking it is peculiarly unwholesome ; 
not from the presence of miasmata, but because 
itiscold and damp. To leave a warm bed, when 
the system is relaxed, and expose one’s self to 
chilly morning air, unfortified by food or drink, is 
simply to invite disease. 

Our Northern farmers are among the shortest- 
lived people of the country. They will find a ker- 
nel of wisdom worth heeding in the extravagance 
of our jocose friend, Josh Billings, when he says, 
“Never do any work before breakfast. If it is 
necessary to work before breakfast, have your 
breakfast first.” For the benefit of those who ex- 
pose themselves at the other end of the day, “Josh” 
should be inspired to set a-going an equally perti- 
nent caution against sitting out after supper, with- 





out something more than “ full-dress” protection. 


Public Opinion. 


A HOLY WAR. 
(From the Independent.} 
HE first duty of the people is the preservation 
of the nation. When the Southern’ rebels 
struck at the nation’s life, every Christian patriot 
confessed that there was no obligation to church or 
family so sacred as that which he owed to his coun- 
try. Between patriotism and religion there was no 
conflict ; his patriotism was part of his religion, his 
religion inspired and consecrated his patriotism. To 
many amanin the Union army enlistment was a 
sacrament, and battle was a holy oblation. The 
parallel lines of obligation to God and man con- 
verged for the time into the one supreme duty of 
upholding the nation with whatever gift, by what- 
ever sacrifice. The life of the nation is again as- 
sailed. The assault is more insidious, but no less 
deadly, than that of Mr. Jefferson Davis and his 
friends. They are blind who cannot see that the 
political corruption which infests the land is a foe 
more dangerous and more difficult to fight than 
secession or rebellion. This evil is already wide- 
spread, and every day it is spreading more widely. 
Every legislature has its lobby,every city its ring, and 
almost every considerable town its knot of scheming 
officials who fatten on the public spoils. Sober men 
have long been watching with dismay the progress 
of this iniquity. ‘“* What shall the end be?’ they 
have asked themselves. ‘ Will the intelligence and 
virtue of the land never rise in revolt against this 
reign of robbers ?” he answer for which they have 
impatiently waited has come at last. New York 
City, cursed for years with the domination of a 
gang of thieves, who count their plunder by mil- 
lions, and whose partnership with the baser ele- 
ments of our society has been of the most shameless 
sort—New York City, whose councils and whose 
courts have come to be the by-word of civilization— 
has risen in rebellion against the rule ef the Ring, 
and promises its plunderers the retribution of which 
they have long been defrauded. The heartiness and 
the unanimity with which the people of the city 
have risen to this work is the happiest omen the 
land has seen for many a day. At last, we trust, 
free government is to be vindicated, and the re- 
proach which the condition of our municipality 
had cast upon Republicanism is to be wiped out. 
THE EMERGENCY IN NEW YORK. 
{From the Nation.) 
HE Republicans are very confident of their 
ability to ‘‘ seoure the Legislature” under the 
influence of the exposures of the Times ; but seour- 
ing the Legislature must mean more than getting a 
a nominal Republican majority. It must be a ma- 
jority that cannot be breached by money, which 
there is no doubt the Ring will use as money has 
never been used in political struggles before. It is 
not, therefore, every man who approves of recon- 
struction, ‘‘ endorses Grant,” and believes in the 
equality of men, whom it will do to send to Albany, 
to deal with the villianies of the City Hall. We 
must not have any more whining and imprecation 
over the treachery of Republicans, as over Winans 
in the employ of the Erie Ring. The majority, too, 
must besufficiently large to override the Governor’s 
veto, for it is hardly possible that Hoffman will be- 
tray his patrons in their extremity. If such ma- 
jority can be secured, the whole City government 
should be promptly legislated out of office. Then, 
if an honest District Attorney could be secured, 
there would be a chance of bringing Hall and his 
associates to justice. Otherwise we fear there is 
none, except through a vigilance committee, and 
although no one supposes the formation of a vigi- 
lance committee in New York would mean anything 
short of civil war, nevertheless we believe a good 
many sober and sensible men begin to recognize the 
possibility of its becoming expedient to exercise 
against the Ring the right of revolution, trying to 
inflict on its leading members the only penalty 
which has any terrorsfor them. We presume it is 
strictly correct to say that the one consequence of 
thieving which Hall, Tweed, and Connolly would 
now dread is a violent death. Publio scorn, or even 
the penitentiary, has little terror for them. This 
may sound like wild talk to some of our readers in 
the country, but we do not think it will to most 
New York observers. We do not know how the 
affair may end, but we do know that if Barnard, 
Hall, Tweed, and Connolly close their careers in 
peace, and ease, and affluence, it will bea terrible 
blow to political and private morality. They ought 
tu be hunted down for the same reason which led 
some of the soberest French Liberals to refuse to 
compromise on any terms with Louis Napoleon. 
They said the fabric of French society could not 
support the spectacle of such a man’s peaceful 
death on the throne. 
ROME, THE PARENT OF INFIDELITY. 


{From a letter to the Church Journal by the Rev. Mr. Langdon 
of Florence, Italy.| 


REAK through but the thin surface crust of 
names and forms and old associations, and 
the fact is revealed that there is nothing spiritual 
left; that Romanism is thoroughly materialistic ; 
and thatit has practically brought Christian Italy 
back to its own ancient paganism. But for the in- 
stinctive habit they have of using the word Chris- 
tian, as implying, if not as being synonymous with 
the highest cultivation and enlightenment, many of 
the first publicists of Italy would very probably ad- 
mit it in so many words. 

Who can bea fairer judge than that venerable 
statesman and philosopher, Count Terenzio Mami- 
ant? He isa Roman, he was one of the Pope’s own 
trusty friends, one of his lay cabinet ; he occupied 
a similar position as the colleague of Cavour. No 
living Italian writer stands more eminent in the 
esteem of his countrymen ; his wisdom is revereneed 
in the Italian Senate, and he was the relatore, or 
chosen spokesman, of the special committee of that 
body, to which was lately referred the law of the 
Papal Guarantees; and he is, what is so rarely 
found among his peers, a sincere and devout Catho- 
lic, Such is the man who wr@®& to me on the 30th 








of October last, in a letter already published, “ It 
is to be feared that all this (effort for reform] comes 
too late. Romanism has at last produced in Italy 
three deplorable results; and these are superstition 
in the lowest populace, indifference in the other 
classes, infidelity in the greater part of the thinkers 
and writers.”’ 
In fact, Christianity is not generally looked upon, 
either by ecclesiastics within or by the laity with- 
out the Church of Italy, as a system of principles, 
governing the heart, the conscience, and the inner 
life, so much as a politico-social system, allied to a 
state of society which has passed away, when it was 
the right of the one to rule, and of the other to 
minister to theirambition. Indeed, I have the story 
from the best authority, that a veteran diplomatist, 
who had been long accredited to the Papal Court, 
said that of some eighty-three Cardinals whom he 
had personally known, perhaps three really believed 
in the divine origin of Christianity ; and it is well 
known here that some of the most valued ecclesias- 
tical officials of the Holy See are men not only with- 
out any religious character whatever, but of such 
notoriously disgraceful moral character that they 
are not received in respectable Roman society. 
TENDENCIES OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
{From Old and New for September.) 
E are disposed to believe that it will follow 
that the colleges and universities 
will, bya natural law, divide themselves into two 
olasses,—no matter by what names these two classes 
may be called. The well-furnished college, with 
funds, buildings, staff, and other resources sufficient 
for one or two hundred students, will, as we be- 
lieve, best meet the requisitions of our social system 
if it devote itself to doing thoroughly and well a 
specific work in liberal culture, including the 
learned and modern languages, the basis of inquiry 
into physical science, and a fair and manly view of 
that range of inquiry in metaphysical and moral 
science without which all physics and all accom- 
plishment in expression are chaff indeed. We be- 
lieve that this course might be arranged, and had 
best be arranged, so as to be substantially nearly 
the same for every student. ih A ° 
Such colleges as these, whatever they may be 
called, will provide substantially for the great body 
of men of liberal culture. If they do their work 
well, the field will be the simpler for the universi- 
ties of thecountry. In that case, those universities 
will the more readily cut off the lower range of the 
studies now pursued in their courses; and devote 
themselves to the higher range of studies, whether 
in philosophy, in the mathematics, in literature and 
comparative philology, rather than in the details of 
language and grammar, and they will probably 
attempt more in the specialities of physical science. 
There would be no harm if the studies of the real 
universities precisely supplemented those of the 
smaller colleges, whatever names were assumed by 
either institution,—just as the studies of the colleges 
used to supplement those of the old academies. We 
do not look forward to such a result, however ; and 
certainly we do not urge any effort to cut and shape 
our elastic system into one of paper uniformity. . . 
We should be sorry to have outside observers, who 
are ignorant of the real work of our colleges and 
universities, judge of it merely by the claims which 
even their friends put forward now. For at this 
period all of them are eager to show that they are 
meeting a real demand for more inculcation of the 
facts observed by physicists than has been usual 
heretofore; and they lay, therefore, more stress 
than a full view of college work would suggest on 
the efforts made in the matters of physics. The 
truth remains, that, on the whole, the studies which 
command mosfattention are,as they always have 
been, the “ humane studies ;” the study of philosphy, 
of language, of the methods of thought and ex- 
pression, of the relations of men to each other in 
society, and of the relations of man to God. To 
these studies the great body of students look with 
most interest ; these studies color and give life to 
the study of facts and the relations of things. 
SCENES AT CAMP MEETING. 
{From the Correspondence of the N. ¥. Tribune.] 
HE interest of the day’s proceedings at the 
camp culminates in the night service. The 
scene is then highly dranvatic. The flickering light 
of pine-knots, burning upon raised platforms cover- 
ed with sand, deepens the darkness of the surround- 
ing forest, and as the blaze mounts up or partly dies 
away, the earnest faces of the great throng of wor- 
shipers now are plainly distinguishable in every 
feature and emotion, and none are lost in semi- 
obscurity. The more steady lamps about the pulpit 
show the low row of black-coated preachers sitting 
in solemn state under their rough board canopy. 
The gleaming, white walls of the encompassing lines 
of tents bound the view upon all sides. The tones 
of the preacher mingle strangely with the droning 
monotone of the ‘‘ katy-dids’’ in the tree-tops and 
the soughing of the wind among the leaves. 
Whether the looker-on be saint or skeptic he feels 
that there isa great deal of power present, as the 
minister said. The dense group in front of the pul- 
pit, surrounding the mourners, is like a great mag- 
net of electric battery radiating its strong influence 
through the audience. Call this influence animal 
magnetism, or call it the power of the Holy Spirit, 
it is areal force, felt by all, and felt by some so 
strongly that it draws them from their seats straight 
up to the altar, to join in the prayers and sacred 
songs, or to fall on their knees in abject wretched- 
ness atthe mourners’ bench. The night wears on. 
The pine torches give buta feeble, lurid light. The 
crowd begins to ravel out around the edges. Lights 
glimmer from the tents where mothers are putting 
the children to bed. But there is no cessation in 
the work at the altar, where the strange, weird 
medley of groans, shouts, expostulations, sobs, 
shrieks, wails, prayers, and songs still continues. 
“Oh Lord, sweep the bench to-night!” cries a 
preacher who rises joyfully from hie kneeling pos- 
ture beside a sinner to whose soul he has just given 
peace. ‘ Thou canst do it if thou wilt. Oh! com- 
fort every one of these poor mourners!” Two or 





three more of the pepitents find salvation, but there 
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still remain a half dozen at the bench, when finally, 
at near midnight, the benediction is said and the 
crowd disperse to the tents, whence comes anon a 
sound of prayer; then the lights go out, and there is 
darkness and silence save that the katy-dids, who 
have it all to themselves now, keep up their queru- 
ously questioning in the tree-tops, as if asking 
each other the meaning of the strange sounds that 
have disturbed the ancient quiet of the forest. 

In the chill, rdw morning, when the clammy fog 
from the Chesapeake Bay lies thick upon the camp, 
the rising bell rings, and at this signal to begin the 
work of another day, the more faithful among 
the worshipers make hasty toilet, and, pale and 
haggard from excitement and loss of sleep, gather 
in tbe great praying tents, where, kneeling in the 
damp straw, they resume their supplications, and 
sing again their hymnsof praise. At breakfast they 
are joined by the less resolute, who, weary, perhaps 
with well-doing, have not heeded the matin bell. 
The services recommence soon after, and go on all 
day. So the hours pass day after day until the time 
fixed for the close of the meeting, when the people 
“fold their tents like the Arabs,’’ but they do not 
‘silently steal away,” but go with rejoicing, carry- 
ing glad hearts in their weary bodies, and talking 
in happy tones of the good work done—of the har- 
vest of souls that has been garnered. The little 
canvas city, white-walled like the New-Jerusalem, 
disappears in an hour, like a night encampment of 
soldiers after the bugles have sounded the reveille, 
and the advance has been ordered. 
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Notes, Practical and Expository, on the Gospels. 
For the use of Bible Classes, Sunday-school Teach- 
crs, Catechists, and other Pious Laymen, By 
Charles H. Hall, D.D., Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 vols. octavo. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 


Though not announced as such on the title-page 
this appears to be a second edition. The com- 
mentary—both in form and in its general purpose 
and intended characteristics—is an imitation of the 
popular commentaries of Albert Barnes, to whom 
aslighting acknowledgmeut is made in the preface. 
It has the simplicity and the diffuseness of that use- 
ful work, without its wisdom or its scholarship. It 
was natural for one earnestly devoted to the Epis- 
eopal Church to desire that some of the opinions of 
Mr. Barnes, or of Dr. Jacobus, should not be too 
freely circulated among his people ; and that some- 
thing more churchly and patristic should be substi- 
tuted for these popular commentaries. The author 
says, *‘ The idea of this effort to explain the Life of 
Christ,” is to present the liturgical forms of the 
piety of the church as the proper commentary on 
both the words and deeds of Christ. Therefore the 
Prayer-book has been largely incorporated in the 
Notes. ‘Our young people have been too apt to seek 
for materials of thought on the Scriptures, in the 
works which are foreign to our communion.” The 
work is not quite so narrow as might be inferred 
from this frank avowal of its purpose. Many 
passages to which violence has been done by others 
in wresting them to what may, perhaps, be called 
prelatiocal views, are left in their normal shape, and 
are unfolded simply and fairly. Throughout the 
volumes we find excellent and pious reflections ; 
generally such as are obvious and superficial ; but 
occasionally they are thoughtful—and if pot very 
quickening or instructive, are at least mildly sug- 
gestive. A happy idea is sometimes quietly de- 
veloped; and good advice is given liberally in a 
paternal, didactic way, as if the author felt himself 
to be addressing only children and the child-like. 
Indeed the work appears to be chiefly adapted to 
those who require the easiest mental exercises to be 
done for them. The simple food is not only procured 
for them, and all labor spared them in preparing 
it, but it is often cut up for these teachers and 
catechists—and sometimes chewed for them, and 
put tenderly into their moutbs. No difficulties are 
wrestled with, all the important results of modern 
scholarship are peacefully ignored. No light is 
thrown on dark «passages. The quotations made 
from the Episcopal commentators, and from the 
Fathers, seem to have been selected for their lamb- 
like innecency. 


It will fairly characterize almost the whole work, 
80 far as it is original, to quote the author’s remarks 
on the sublime opening of the Gospel of John. We 
take only a part of the comment on the first phrase. 
“Tn the beginning. At the beginning of time or the 
earliest creation. Before creation lay eternity, 
which is immeasurable. St. John begins in the 
style of Moses, Gen.1:1. Moses declared that at 
first beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth ; St. John, that at the same beginning God 
the Word or Son was existing in that past eternity.” 
There are strong, scholarly, earnest men in the 
Episcopal Church, and they ought not to permita 
work so weak as this to represent their views—their 
metaods of studying and explaining the Gospels, 
and the style of iastruction which they wish to im- 
part to their youth and pious laymen. 

Coming frcem the Riverside Press these are, of 
course, handsome volumes. The broad@-faced, clear 
type, good paper, wide margins, and firm and taste- 
ful bindings, make them attractive to the eye. But 
even here we meet a disappointment. An exceptional 
carelessness vexes the reader through both of the 
volumes. You begin to read the ‘Intrwduction,” 
and turning the very first leaf you are broken off 
from it, and plungéd into the midst of a fraction of 
the “‘ Preface to the second edition.” On the next 
page is the beginning of this preface; and you turn 
over this leaf to find on the other side of it, in a 
different type, the continuance of the Introduction. 
Some of the pages further on are bound in upside 
down; wrong headings are placed over some of the 
chapters ; and letters are left off from words. 
There has been an evident lack of careful, pains- 
taking revision ; a fbing that we cag seldom say of 





any book issued at Cambridge. Part of the blun- 
ders must—if he be his own proof-reader—be laid, we 
fear, at the feet of the author himself. We beg to 
commend to him, asa puzzle, that will give hima 
good deal of mental exercise and then be as fresh 
as ever for any subsequent attempts at its solution, 
the diagram given, vol. 1, p. 316, of the High Priest’s 
house, with two inconsistent explanations of it. 
The plan, we are told, ‘‘ was taken from the des- 
criptions of the traveler, Dr. Shaw, by the learned 
Dr. Jarvis.” Neither of the explanations explain 
it; and any Sunday-school scholar, or unfortunate 
pious layman, who should attempt to understand 
either of them, and then to reconcile the two, 
would never come out of the labyrinth alive. 


The Daily News Correspondence of the War Be- 
tween Germany and Franecc—Inside Paris During 
the Siege. By an Oxford Graduate. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 


Of allthe books narrating personal experiences 
during the late European war, these two are the 
best and the handsomest, the latter superlative re- 
ferring, of course, to type, binding, paper, and 
general make-up. The copies which we received 
are bound in cloth of a very rich crimson shade, re- 
lieved by black lines and gilt letters, and, consider- 
ed simply as elegant articles of furniture, they will 
be ornamental wherever placed. So much for the 
superficials, which we ought not to have mentioned 
first. The Daily News Correspondence attracted a 
great deal of attention during the progress of bos- 
tilities, the correspondents following up the armies 
with commendable perseverance and courage, and 
it was a good idea to embody these vivid studies, 
from life, of the wonderful campaigns and sieges of 
1870, in a volume, They comprise letters from sever- 
al different representatives of the News; one from 
the Prussian headquarters may be followed by 
another from some Freneh bivouac, and a letter 
describing a Parisian sortie may precede one re- 
counting the way in which it was repulsed. These 
are in most cases 80 joined together by brief inter- 
polated paragraphs that the narrative is made 
homogeneous enough to be thoroughly comprehen- 
sible. The correspoaodent attached to the Prussian 
headquarters was the first outsider who entered 
Paris after the armistice, and his letter describing 
bis adventures and impressions will always be 
among the most interesting of contemporaneous 
publications. Inside Paris Dwring the Siege is a 
fitting companion to the book just noticed. The 
author with his parents and a sister occupied an 
étage within range of the Prussian guns, and 
remained throughout the memorable months 
during which the French capital was isolated 
from the world which it had done so much 
to amuse, instruct, and demoralize. So perfectly 
familiar with Parisian manners and customs is 
the author that he is able to €escribe with apprecia- 
tion all that he saw and heard. One who has read 
The Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris can 
hardly avoid comparing this book with that, and 
in many respects the two are much alike. Not that 
the reading of either takes away from the interest 
which attaches the other, but both writers appear 
in the end to become entirely disgusted with the 
fanfaronade which characterized the proceeding of 
government and populace, and which finally culmi- 
nated in the Commune and its attendant horrors. 
The **Oxford Graduate” thinks that Trochu was 
too good for the company in which he found him- 
self, and confirms the accounts which we have from 
other sources of the persistent bravery with which 
he planned for success where he knew that defeat 
was certain, and did his duty when he knew that 
ingratitude and calumniation would be his imme- 
diate, if not his lasting rewards. Together these 
books make a very interesting and trustworthy 
history of the events which worked such astonish- 
ing changes in Europe in so short a time, and those 
of our readers who wish to spend some interesting 
and profitable hours in gaining a knowledge of the 
war, can do no better than to read them. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


More Happy Thoughts. By F. C. Durand. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) Thousands of readers 
became familiar with Mr. Durand’s peculiar humor 
in his first series of Happy Thoughts, a title which 
is strikingly suggestive of Sunday-school libraries, 
but which justifies the introduction, under the guise 
of a burlesque diary, of endless contretemps, solili- 
quies, and situations, combining satire and wit in 
very enjoyable proportions. The plan is this. A 
self-sufficient and would-be scholarly Englishman 
keeps a diary. He‘notes in a memorandum book 
all his thoughts and reflections, including brilliant 
remarks which he might have made colloquially, 
but didn’t, good ideas which he purposes elaborat- 
ing, but never elaborates, and hints at the follies 
and blunders which one may stumble upon in good 
society. His life-work is supposed to be the com- 
pletion in a fabulous number of volumes of a com- 
prehensive encyclopoedia, to be entitled, ‘‘ Typt 
Developments,” and a great majority of his memo 
anda refer to this gigantio literary project; for 
instance, on waking up at night in a hotel, ap- 
parently breaking off a dream in the middle, this 
indefatigable litterateur seizes his note-book and 
enters his “Happy Thought.” “My Dream, 
(Example of Connected Dreams for Typical De- 
velopments, Vol. IX., ch. fi, par. 3, under “ D.” for 
Dreams, t.e. Dreams of All Nations.”) Some of 
his reflections are highly absurd and entertaining, 
having withal enough of human nature in them ‘to 
make one blush for humanity while laughing at its 
ineffable conceit. 


Mount Washington in Winter. (Boston: Chick 
& Andrews.) Here is the record of the daily life 
and adventures of the little party of men whose 
telegraphic despatches from the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington used to appear im the morning papers during 
last winter. Everybody remembers the mysterious 
announcements of “* reluiive humidity,” “ hygrom- 
etric observations,’’ etv., etc., and how at last the 
Signal Bureau at Washiugton, losing confidence in 
the reported velogity of the wind in various quar- 





ters, decided that excepting on the top of Mount 
Washington the wind should not be reported as 
blowing at a rate of more than sixty miles an hour. 
The volume now published gives in the first hun- 
dred pages a history of the White Mountains, their 
meteorology and topography, recounting at some 
length the winter Visits which have heretefore been 
made to the summit. In the second part, compris- 
ing the last two hundred and eighty odd pages, is 
given the journal of te party with thelt observa- 
tions. The accounts of the storms are very inter- 
esting, as are also many of the other incidents 
noted by the party during their long isolation from 
the world, but at the risk of appearing narrow in 
our scientific views, we cannot discover that any 
notable scientific fact was established. The meteoro- 
logical tables may prove useful to the compilers at 
Washington; but while we hope that similar ex- 
peditions will be sent out every winter, provided 
some great and good end will eventually be at- 
tained, we are really not very clear, judging from 
the book before us, that the expense and danger, 
and labor are upon the whole justifiable. 


History of Frederick the Great. By John 8. C. 
Abbott. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Because 
Mr. Abbott wrote one or more biogfaphical his- 
tories which nobody believes to be reliable, is no 
reason why the present work should be denounced 
as equally untrustworthy. It is natural, however, 
that our expectations as to the life of Frederick 
should be more or less shaped by our recollections 
of that of Napoleon. We are fain to confess that 
we are agreeably disappointed in the present work. 
That it contains statements with whicha profes- 
sional student of history may justly quarrel is 
probably true. We venture to assert, however, 
that the story of those events which laid the 
foundation for that Empire which now controls the 
balance of power in Europe, is here told with 
general correctness. The strictly philosophical 
student of bistory will, doubtless, prefer Mr. 
Carlyle’s six pregnant vojumes to the one hand- 
some and clearly priuted book which Mr. Abbott 
has prepared, but the general reader may well pre- 
fer the latter, and, we think, will find it as interest- 
ing as any romance. Indeed, Mr. Abbott’s strong 
point is his faculty of telling any story which he 
undertakes in a highly entertaining way. If at the 
same time he manages to impart the accepted truths 
of fact, if not the scientific deductions of history, 
he deserves our thanks. The printers and binders, 
as we have already intimated, have done their work 
in a highly creditable style, although personally 
we derive no enjoyment from the numerous wood- 
cuts, excepting possibly the portraits, and certainly 
the maps. The book will be widely read, and we 
think it deserves to be. 


Fifty Catholic Tracts on Various Subjects. (New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society.) Weare 
assured in the preface that ‘ eminent prelages and 
learned theologians’ have contributed to the writ- 
ing of this volume. We are also told that many 
* Protesiants have been converted and received 
into the church by their means.’’ We do not im- 
agine thatthe gain of the Catholic Church in this 
instance will be much loss to the Protestant. Tbe 
tract literature of the Protestant Church is certainly 
not particularly creditable, but this rival effort is 
below comparison in a literary view. The flippancy 
with which many of the subjects are treated is un- 
pleasunt to a refined mind, while the superficial 
arguments could deceive nove accustomed to think 
for themselves. We will take one example from 
the tract called **‘ What think yeof Mary? Whose 
mother is she?’ The Catholic having placed a 
picture of Mary and her Son before the Protestant, 
points to the latter and asks ‘‘ Who is this?” 


‘* T suppose you mean me to say God.” 

“Why, of course, 1 do, Don’t you believe him to 
be God ?” 

* Yes, but man, too.”’ 

‘Well, wait a moment about that. This child is 
Almighty God. Very good, then who is that?” 
(pointing to the Blessed Virgin.) 

“Ah! yes; (finding himself caught) you mean 
me to say God’s mother.”’ 

“Exactly. Admit that child to be God, and you 
have to admit that woman to be God’s mother.” 

During the pontificate of Clement the Eleventh, so 
late as the beginning of the last centufy, a preacher 
in Rome intending to honor St. Ann, gave her the 
title of ‘‘Grandmother of God.’’ It was suppressed 
by the Pope who, doubtless, foresaw that if that 
were permitted, we should hear next of God's 
grandfather, uncle, aunt and cousins. But the sole 
spring of the offense is the first step—calling the 
Virgin Mary ‘‘ Mother of God.” 


John Jerningham’s Journal. (New York : Charles 
Scribner & Co.) Rather more than a year ago we 
bad the pleasure of printing an unequivocally 
favorable notice of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, a 
charming and unique little story, in verse, of the 
frivolities, marriage, trials, and triumphs of the 
supposed writer. We now have her husband's view 
of the case, done up in a greater variety of meter 
than was used by his wife, and filing a somewhat 
thicker volume, thin enough, however, to be read 
through in half an hour or so. John does not make 
out so fascivating a journal as his wife did, and we 
are not surprised to learn that the author and tbe 
English publishers of the first volume disclaim all 
responsibility for the second. There certainly was 
a subtle charm of simplicity and freshness in ** Mrs. 
Jerningham’s”’ poetry, which is lacking in that of 
the author, who has assumed ber name and part of 
her title; nevertheless, the imitation of style is in 
many instances very cleverly carried out, and the 
reversed view of incidents, described in one book, 
recalls pleasantly enough the same scenes as viewed 
from a supposed feminine stand-poiut in the, other. 


Triumphs of Enterprise, Ingenuity and Public 
Spirit. _By James Parton. (Hartford: A. 8. Hall 
& Co.) Probably Mr. Parton has contributed more 
essays of a practical character, and on practical mat~ 
ters, to the current literature of the day than any 
other American ; and, although it is only by courte- 


sy that some of the articles in the present volume 
can be classified under the three titular headings 
given above, they are all written in an exceedingly 
entertaining, sprightly, and telling style. Many of 
them we recognize as old acquaintances in the 
columns of the leading magazines, but several are 
new to us, and, doubtless, the average reader will 
in like manner find much that he has never before 
seen. A portrait of Mr. Parton serves as a frontis- 
piece, and affords a text for a preface, wherein is 
recounted in an informal way the incidents which 
led the author to select literature as his life-work. 
The book, which is an octavo of nearly seven 
hundred pages, is published by subscription only, 
and to quote Mr. Parton’s own words it contains 
the fruit of ‘‘ many thousand hours of labor, and 
mavy thousand miles of travel.’’ 


For Lack of Gold. A novel by Charles Gibbon. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a Scotch 
story of considerable power, introducing in the 
course of its very creditable plot several noteworthy 
characters, such as are found only in Scotland. The 
Scotch dialect is not so obtrusively prominent 
in this asit often is in similar stories. Indeed, the 
author glides so easily from Scotch into English at 
interesting crises in his tale, that we are tempted to 
believe that, to use an Americanism, he was 
“raised ’ south of the Grampians. 


MUSICAL. 


The Pestalozsian Music Teacher. By Lowell Ma- 
son, Doctor gf Music. and Theodore F. Seward, 
Professor of biusic. New York: C. H. Ditson & 
Co., No. 711 Broad way. 

This is a class instructar in elementary music in 
accordance with the analytid Method, to which are 
added illustrative lessons on 1°rm, number and 
arithmetic, language and grammar, »sychology and 
other school topics, by John W. Dicki®son, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Westi‘eld, Mass. 
The design of the book is to illustrate the system of 
instruction, which, in its application to schoof gtu- 
dies, originated in Switzerland nearly a hundred 
years since, and is now known as the Inductive or 
Analytical method, or as it is sometimes called, aiter 
the person who was most instrumental in introduc- 
ing it—the Pestalozzian method. Thestriking pecu- 
liarity of the work is its attention to the minutest 
details. The steps are very graduai, slow, not to say 
tedious. In the hands of a dull, phlegmatic teacher 
it would be voted a bore. With a bright, quick and 
entertaining instructor it would be extremely en- 
tertaining and effective. Of its thoroughness there 
can be no doubt, and of its excellence the names of 
the distinguished instructors of music on the title- 
page are sufficient guaranty. Teachers will find ita 
very valuable aid, even if they do not follow rigidly 
every step of the method. 


The Introit-Psabms for Sundays and Holy Days, as 
prescribed by the first Prayer-book of Edward 
Sixth, set to original chants for congregational 
use, J. H. Cornell, organist of St, Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity parish, New York. New York: 
Pott & Amery, Cooper Union. 1871. Price $1.50. 
The object of the present work, according to the 

preface, is to provide a substitute for metrical 

psalmody, for congregational usage. The psalms, 
eighty-one in number, occupy 115 pages. The gen- 
eral make-up, the typographical appearance, the 
pointing of the psalms, give unqualified satisfaction. 

The chants themselves, all single, are excellent as 

compositions, simple and well adapted for congre- 

gational use. We find fault only with their scarcity. 

To the eighty-one psalms there are but eighteen 

chants. The repetition is tedious and unnecessary. 

A congregation able to sing these eighteen could as 

readily learn eighty-one. They are short, easy and 

scarcely more difficult to acquire than metrical 

compositions. What publisher would now. issue a 

hymn and tune book for public worship with only 

eighteen tunes to one hundred and fifteen pages? 

With this exception the Introits is in every way 

commendable. We welcome it as an important 

aid in promoting a taste for congregational chant- 
ing. We expect the day will come when in churches 
of every denomination chanting will be as familiar 
and frequent as singing in meter isnow. Pott & 

Amery have issued this volume in an attractive and 

most creditable style. 


We have received from Root & Cady, Chicago, 
the following publications, Of instrumental pieces 
for the piano: Excursion Quickstep, Julius Hunne- 
mann; Twinkling Star Schottisch, Geo. Schleiffarth ; 
Regatta Gallop, J. Peplow; Sylphide-March, L. 
Moser; La Blondine Polka, Otto Heyer, each 35 cts.; 
Carl Pretzel Waltz, James R. Murray; Grand Prus- 
stan Victory March, Dr. Henry Perabeau; Lilies 
of the Valley, as a Waltz, a Schottisch and Polka, 
Julius Hunnemann; Happy Dreams, Fantasie, Carl 
Bohm, each 40 cents; Free as Air Quickstep (for 
piano or cabinet organ), Geo. F. Root; Lake Forest 
Mazurka, T. Martin Towne, each 30 cents; Ulysses 
Waltzes, John Molter, 75 cents; Velocipede March, 
Louis Moeser, 35 cents; Fantasie de Salen, G. Zog- 
baum ; L’ Antelope Galop, Carl] Arndt, each 50 cents; 
and also the following songs: The Crimson Glow of 
Sunset fades, barcarolle for two voices with accom- 
paniment for four hands, by Frederic W. Root, $1; 
For All and Forever, the Flag of the Free, George 
F. Root, 30 cents; six Songs, by Otto Lob, with 
German and English words—Thou art my Own, 
Repose, Love's Lament, The Papillion. With thee, 
The Lonely Tear, each 35 cents; Bessie Lee, Scotch 
ballad; Loving little Lou, each 80 cents, and The 
Tenvperance Ship, 35 cents, by P. P. Biiss; My 
darling under the vine-clad roof (serenade), A, Con- 
radi; Only, duett, by Virginia Gabriel; Faces 1 
see in my dreams, J. E. Mallandaine, each 40 cents 
The Olive of Love; Only love me, each 30 cents, 
and by J. Webster; Never mind, by Jobn Molter; 
Sister in Heaven, by Frederick V. Streeter, each 
40 cents; Send the littic oncs happy to bed, A. T. 
Gorham; On land and sea, Justin Juch;. The gay 
young Swell, Rollin Howard, each 30 cents; Where 
the woodland birdlings warble, Frank Howard, 35 
cents; Little Walter, Geo. W. Persley» The Famous 
Grecian Bend, John Molter, eaph 40 cents, and the 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREE- 
DOM. 
Sane are two ways of guiding human affairs. 
One is to take: care of men as if they were 
children. The other is to help them to take care 
of themselves. 

The first method has been tried, on the largest 
écale, in religion. It is the characteristic method 
of the Catholic Church. Men are bidden to re- 
sign themselves to the guidance of a supreme 
authority. They are to accept without question 
its teachings. They are to follow its directions in 
the practical conduct of hfe. It undertakes, as 
far as possible, to fence off from them all injuri- 
ous influences. It punishes teachers of error as 
criminals. In a hundred ways it throws around 
its children the shield of a benign protection, and 
by wholesome terror it forbids them to stray into 
danger. 

Conceive an organization which does this work, 
with pure intention, and under divine guidance, 
and you have the Catholic Church in its ideal 
conception. The great army of good and devout 
men who, in every age, have dwelt in that church, 
have accepted this theory. They have held that, 
not only in beneficent disposition, but in authority 
and rightful government, the Church was to its 
members as a mother to young children. And the 
same idea has largely prevailed in other ecclesi- 
astical bodies. 

A like theory has shaped civil governments 
through centuries. Aside from the willful selfish- 
ness which bas maintained regal and aristocratic 
governments, it has been held by men of the best 
disposition that for the few to govern the many was 
a natural and beneficent arrangement. It has been 
supposed—and at some periods the supposition 
has been just—that the power to govern well ex- 
isted only in some one eminent man or class. 
And governments have acted on this idea, that 
the multitude were to accept in docility the control 
of these of higher wisdom than their own. That 

is the paternal theory of government. 

Now at the present time the tendency of things 
is away from all these forms of restriction. 
Chureh authority is breaking down. Its one 
great example, Catholicism, finds the battle going 
steadily against it. It keeps up an imposing 
front, but its strength is crumbling away within, 
and leaving but a hollow shell. Not only this, 
but it has had to surrender, against its effort and 
protest, the power of physical punishment which 
once supported its authority. It can enforce its 
commands only by threats to be fulfilled beyond 
the grave. Those threats are not as dreadful as 
they once were. 

Not Rome only, but every church, formerly 
maintained its claims by the threat of perdition 
to those who disobsyed. Just as the Bank of 
England notes used to bear the inscription, Zo 
counterfeit is death, so the dogmas of every church 
—Roman, Greek, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinistic 
—once had the accompaniment, To disbelieve is 
perdition. Some of them have not yet taken off 
the warning inscr‘ption, but the letters no longer 
flame with reality of meaning to the reader's 
heart as once they did. 

In other words, no church enforces its claim to 
unquestioning obedience as powerfully or success- 
fully now asformerly. Every man feels freer to 
think for himself, and to act from his personal 
convictions. 

So, in governments, power is rapidly passing 
out of the hands of individuals and classes. Just 
as the authority which set itself up in religion 
was tried and found wanting, was found liable to 
mistake and moral corruption, and is being dis- 
placed; so the “paternal” idea of government 
has been found a disguise for selfishness and op- 
pression, and is losing all respect. Everywhere 
the people are coming to take the business of 
governing into their own hands. 

In a word, self-government is establishing itself 
everywhere. The image of an incarnate Provi- 
dence, in the form of Pope, or Council, or King 
ruling by divine right, was a beautiful and at- 
tractive one. Men have followed it eagerly or 
accepted it patiently. But it has proved a de- 
lusion. The utterances of the oracles have turned 
out self-contradictory and false. The guardians 
of virtue have too often been found whited sep- 
ulchers. ‘The shepherds have preyed upon the 
sheep. And almost in spite of his own effort, 
man is thrown back on himself. He finds that 
God has no vice-gerent or lieutenants in this 
world, to speak in his name, and to administer by 
his authority. The responsibility and the labor 
are thrown upon mankind themselves. And un- 
der a more or less. distinct, consciousness of this, 
they are rapidly freeing themselves from the do- 
minion of external authority. 

Now this freedom on which we are entering 











brings with it the responsibility which freedom 
always brings. Subjection implies not only that 
the subjects are under control, but that they are 
under care. If the church decides what is true, 
I have no occasion to think for myself. If Iam 
under tutors and governors, it is their business to 
see that I come to no harm. But when I am 
emancipated, when I come to the freedom of 
manhood, then I must look out for myself. 

And not for myself only.¢ The brotherhood of 
men, their close association and dependence on 
each other, becomes the more important as their 
common freedom is asserted. If my neighbor 
and I are both brought out from a state of ward 
and tutelage, then, more than ever, am I my 
brother’s keeper, and he is mine. 

In cutting loose from old restraints, there is a 
time when all is adrift. There is a transition 
state, between servitude and well-developed free- 
dom, when men have lost their former supports 
and have not learned to go alone. Something 
like this is now the condition of the religious 
world. Set free from ecclesiastical bondage, 
men are experimenting with their liberty in all 
directions. Some are wanton in it, and of free- 
dom make occasion for license. A multitude are 
seeking and probing, some this way, some that, 
for firm standing ground. Every variety of 
theory, in religion, in social and political affairs, 
finds advocates. There is a kind of chaos, and in 
what quarter the morning will dawn men cannot 
agree. 

That the morning will dawn gloriously, that 
from the confusion a higher beauty and order will 
come forth, we firmly believe. We look that men 
should see God in a clearer light than they have 
seen him ; that though hierarchies and theologies 
pass away, a consciousness of sonship should take 
possession of the race, such as it has not felt 
hitherto; that nobler ey and better ways 
of living should prevail. That is our hope and 
our expectation. 

But what we now urge is the greater responsi- 

bility which is thrown upon every man by the 
disappearance of old props and barriers. Truth 
is no less important because error is no longer 
threatened with fire and sword and eternal per- 
dition. And the maintenance of the truth is 
thrown back from church authorities upon every 
man who has convictions of his own. Infidel 
books are no longer forbidden by law, nor are 
men of skeptical opinions made social outcasts. 
But Christian truth is just as important as it ever 
was. More than ever is the call imperative upon 
every Christian believer to bear witness to the 
taith that is in him by word and by life. Men 
have grown cautious about saying that beliefs 
different from their own lead to damnation, but 
it is none the less true that some beliefs tend to 
strengthen and ennoble character, and others to 
lower it. We no longer say that a man whose 
faith in God and immortality is shaken, is thereby 
shut out from mercy; but we do know that such 
doubt harms him, that it makes him poor; and 
to set him free from it is a blessed work. 
We have applied our idea especially to dis- 
tinctively religious ground. But it holds equally 
good of all other. The triumph of virtue over 
immorality, the success of social reform, the 
maintenance of good government, the victory of 
every right idea, depends on the fidelity and ardor 
with which their adherents maintain their cause 
in the great field of public opinion and sentiment, 
now thrown open to every influence alike. This 
is the age of freedom, and freedom’s voice is, 
“Take care of yourselves,” not “Things will 
take care of themselves.” Liberty means simply 
opportunity, opportunity for evil as well as 
good; and whether good or evil shall be the re- 
sult of the liberty of this age depends on us who 
live in it. 








WOMEN’S WAGES. 


E read with peculiar satisfaction a story 
which comes from a Western city. The 
male principal of the High School having occa- 
sion to give up his place in the middle of the 
term, a lady teacher was called in to fill the posi- 
tion, which she did so admirably that at the end 
of the year the Board of Managers complimented 
her high!y on her success. She then proposed as 
the condition of her remaining, that the same 
salary should be paid to her that her predecessor 
had reeeived. The managers demurred, and the 
lady promptly resigned and went elsewhere. But 
after a short time the need of her was so strongly 
felt that she was recalled, and allowed the full 
salary which before had been refused her. 
We welcome such a case as one of the practical 
precedents toward establishing a better state of 
things in the matter of women’s wages. The ar- 
gument for paying them less than men for pre- 
cisely the same work is in the face of al] justice. 
It resolves itself into the simple plea of selfish- 
ness and opportunity, “ We can get their work for 
a low price, therefore we will.” Justice has noth- 
ing to do with it. 

The labor which a person offers for sale is a 
commodity, like any kind of merchandise. Sup- 
pose a man and woman offer éach a piece of cloth, 
or a load of cabbages, for sale; the goods of the 
one being of the same quantity and quality as 
those of the other. Would any one pretend there 
was any “justice” in offering the woman a lower 
price for her cloth or cabbages than the man for 
bis? The case is precisely parallel, so far as jus- 
tice is concerned, when the commodity offered is 





productive labor. 


We speak of course only of cases where there 
is an actual equality in the work done. If a wo- 
man does less in a day, of course she should be 
paid less; if she spoils more material, if in any 
way her services produce less to the employer, a 
corresponding reduction should be made. But 
where she renders a full equivalent to the man’s 
work, why should she not receive a full equiva- 
lent to his pay? Why she does not we know well 
enough. It is because, for a variety of reasons, 
a woman will generally accept lower pay; and 
the employer naturally gives the least that he 
can. But to set up the principle formulated from 
this as a rule of right, is to confound ethics with 
economy. 


Of course it will be said that business shapes 
itself according to motives of self-interest, that 
to give as little and get as much as you can is the 
principle that practically controls all markets. 
That may be so; and the practical harmonizing of 
business interests with unselfish regard for right 
may be a difficult task. But it is a task to be un- 
dertaken. It will not do to assert that because 
things are, they ought to be; that because wo- 
men cannot enforce their claim to equal payment 
with men, there is no justice in the claim. 


The plea that a woman’s necessities are gene- 
rally less than a man’s, is neither relevant nor 
fully supported by facts. The reason of her ac- 
ceptance of lower pay is rather to be found in the 
fact that she is put at a disadvantage by unjust 
precedent, and when she seeks work is generally 
too necessitous to be able to insist on her rights. 
We honor as a benefactor to her sex the woman 
who is both able and willing to enferce her just 
claim, as was this Western teacher. 





THE SUPPORT OF AGED MINISIERS. 


HE average salary of a Christian minister in 

this country is cruelly small. We use the 
phrase considerately. The statistics of any one 
of our denominations will amply justify it. They 
will show that the average salary among tbe 
whole body of pastors isa sum low down in the 
hundreds. Remembering that to raise this aver- 
age we have the comparatively large amounts 
paid in many city churches, it is evident that 
there is a vast number of working ministers who 
receive but a mere pittance. 


We call this state of things cruel. Its cruelty 
affects more than the mere comfort of the minis- 
ter. His intellectual growth is cramped by it. 
Want of means deprives him of the books, the 
periodicals, the mental food which in many forms 
is necessary to his development and strength. 
Even his spirituality is often lowered by the 
worldly cares which of necessity harass him con- 
tinually. The hours in which he should be left 
free to quiet meditation are invaded by a thou- 
sand worrying questions as to how he is to “make 
both ends meet.” His strength, of which the 
whole is needed for his profession, is wasted in 
finding ways and means to eke out his support. 
The liberal education he longs to give bis children 
is often too dear a luxuary. If with utmost effort 
he can make each year “ clear itself,” it is almost 
a hopeless undertaking to lay up anything for old 
age, or for his family after his death. 

To too many of our ministerial readers, these 
words will recall bitter experiences, at which we 
have hardly hinted. And if their labor was not 
one of love, they would either send up a cry that 
would compel attention, or abandon the field. 
We sometimes hear it said of those who suffer 
thus, ‘‘ Why don’t they assert their rights as men ? 
Why do they not shame the stinginess of those 
who starve them, by leaving their service out- 
right and seeking other employment?” They do 
not do it because above their own comfort or 
their own lives they set the service of God and 
their fellow men. And as duty keeps them in 
their place, so delicacy prevents the loud remon- 
strance which might better their condition. More 
is written of late than formerly about this injus- 
tice, but not nearly enough has been said to rouse 
the laymen of the church to a sense of their duty. 

We have now in mind one special hardship in- 
volved in this state of things,—the condition of 
a minister in old age. Take a case which is the 
type of thousands. A man of fair ability, and de- 
voted to his work, has given the whole strength 
of his manhood to the ministry. To live, and to 
support and educate his family, has not only ex- 
hausted year by year his salary of a few hundred 


ould reach. Any little inheritance he or his wife 
may have had was long ago swallowed up. Help 
from friends has barely bridged him over the 
hardest places. And now he is growing old. The 
natural abatement of his powers begins to mani- 
fest itself. Stinted in literary resources, he has 
fallen somewhat behind the thought of the time. 
He is still able and willing to work. Butit grows 
harder and harder to find a place. Parishes like 
young men for their ministers. As old age is 
falling upon him, he appears before many a con- 
gregation, and is passed by for a more youthful 
and attractive candidate. What shall hedo? He 
must live. He has nothing to fall back on, and 
bis one resource fails him more and more with 
advancing years. Is he to sink into abject and 
degrading poverty—or to seek sufferance in the 
households of friends, if such can be found—or 
what shall he do? 


fea but has drained every other resource he 





This is the problem which is at this very time 


forcing itself on hundreds of such men. Having 
given their best and their all toa life-long service 
of unselfish devotion, at its end, with the infirmi- 
ties of age upon ;them, there is nothing for 
them but utter penury or humiliating dependence. 
It is a shame to our churches that such things 
should be. The country pensions the soldiers 
worn outin its service. Shall the church call its 
best and brightest to a work of self-sacrificing: 
labor, and when their work is done neglect them 
utterly ? 

We believe that the most thoroughly organized 
of our Protestant denominations make scarcely 
any effective provision for this class ; and that by 
far the greater part of them do nothing whatever. 
The matter absolutely demands systematic treat- 
ment. Benevolence,—or rather justice—in in- 
dividual cases, is excellent in its way. Butit is 
botenough. The thing should be put beyond un- 
certainty. The minister entering his vocation 
should be sure that when he has earned an 
“honorable discharge ” he will receive an ade- 
quate pension—in course, and as a matter of 
justice—as much as does the soldier under like 
circumstances. Our highly-organized churches, 
like the Episcopal and Methodist, have the 
machinery at hand, some of them have it already 
in feeble motion. With denominations of a looser 
polity—like the Baptist and Congregational—it 
may be more difficult of arrangement, but it is 
certainly practicable. To make such provision, 
thoroughly and effectually, seems to us a para- 
mount duty of every body of Christians. The 
call to the ministry, in most cases, includes a call 
to poverty and self-sacrifice. It ought not further 
to include the likelihood of destitution in old age, 
and of leaving the dearest ones unprovided for. 





THE EPISCOPAL PROBLEM. 


HE approaching General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church will have to deal with a 
critical state of affairs. The differences between 
High and Low Church seem to have reached a 
point where only strong and wise action on the 
part of this highest authority can avert serious 
disaster. 

The Protestant Churchman, a prominen’ *. 
Church organ, states that three memorials will be 
brought before the Convention. Of these, the first 
relates to the officiating of persons not ministers of 
the Episcopal Church. The second is for the repeal 
of the canon requiring the use of the Prayer- 
book before all sermons and lectures. The third 
is the “Muhlenberg Memorial,” of which we shall 
presently speak. 

It can hardly be imagined that there is the 
smallest prospect of an immediate opening of 
Episcopal pulpits to ministers of other denomina- 
tions. Such a change would involve the conces- 
sion of a point tenaciously held by many be- 
sides High Churchmen; namely, the irregularity 
of all ministerial ‘orders except those in the line 
of Apostolical Succession. That concession will 
require not only an allaying of the present excited 
party feeling, but a change in the opinions of 
large numbers, tbat can at best be but slowly 
wrought out. If the memorial on this subject is 
intended simply to “keep the flag flying,” to ex- 
press the purpose of its supporters to steadily 
push their views, we can understand its presenta- 
tion at this time. That it is meant as one branch 
of an ultimatum is not to be supposed, since it has 
no prospect whatever of success. 

The memorial as to the use of the Prayer-book 
on all occasions touches a subject less closely con- 
nected with radical differences of opinion. We 
should suppose it likely to be less warmly pressed 
than the others, and to encounter rather the iner- 
tia of traditional habit than strong conviction. 

The “ Muhlenberg Memorial,” the last of the 
three,—is to this effect: that any minister in the 
use of the Prayer-book may omit any passage 
seeming to him to contain doctrine contradicted 
or unsupported by Scripture. The only condition 
to this liberty is that the minister shall notify his 
Bishop beforehand of his purpose, stating his con- 
scientious scruples, and aftirming his belief in the 
Scriptures, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and 
the Thirty-nine Articles, 

We hardly see how such liberty as is here re- 
quested is consistent with the theory on which 
the Episcopal Church, or any similar organization, 
must base itself. A church undertakes to guard 
and bear witness to the beliefs expressed in its 
forms of belief and worship. It renounces that 
witness and guardianship if it allows its ministers 
to vary without limit from those standards. If 
every part of the service may be waived by some 
one, there remains nothing whatever in the ser- 
vice to which the Church stands as pledged wit- 
ness and guardian. 

To be sure, the minister is still to assert his be- 
lief in the Scriptures, the shorter creeds, and the 
Articles. But the Prayer-book is as much one of 
the accepted standards of the Episcopal Church as 
these other documents. Practically it is a more 
important one at least than the Articles. Its lan- 
guage passes into the minds of the church’s wor- 
shiper from their earliest childhood. With it 
are most intimately associated their religious ex- 
periences and memories. The indirect doctrinal 
teaching of its forms of worship is far more effec- 
tual and important than the influence of elabo- 
rate and rarely used formulas of belief. Now this 
proposed change seems to us in effect to discard 
wholly the Prayer-book as an authoritative stand- 
ard of Episcopal belief. So radical a revolution, 
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as we have said, seems to us inconsistent with 
the fundamental theory of that church. 

Every ecclesiastical body stands in a like posi- 
tion, assuming to maintain beliefs embodied in 
some formal statement. And as all Protestant 
churches alike profess to accept the Bible, almost 
every One puts its distinctive tenets in some form 
of its own,—the Presbyterians in the Westmin- 
ster Confession, the Congregational churches in 
the creeds adopted by each local church, and so 
on. Until a church is ready to throw its creed 
aside altogether, it seems wholly inconsistent for 
it to allow unlimited departure from it among its 
members. 

We may, perhaps, be charged with inconsistency 
between these remarks and what we have said on 
the Cheney case. But that case was peculiar in 
that it turned on one of the great characteristic 
differences of belief which have always existed 
and been alike tolerated in the Episcopal Church. 
It related to a phrase to which two widely differ- 
ent meanings are attached, and for which each of 
the great church parties claims its own interpre- 
tation. In Mr. Cheney’s disuse of the phrase there 
was undoubtedly a technical breach of order. 
But practically, to all intents and purposes, his 
case was like that of hundreds of ministers of un- 
impreached standing in the church, The folly 
and wrong in persecuting him lay in the fact that 
it was an attempt to crush out a representative of 
doctrines which have an indisputable and practi- 
cally allowed claim to a place within the church’s 
pale. 

An elaborate system of government calls for 
wise judgment in its administration. A wise 
schoolmaster, or magistrate, or bishop, will wink 
at some technical infractions of law. But it is 
another thing to have no Jaw, save as each is a law 
unto himself. We regard the deposition of Mr. 
Cheney as an act to be condemned from every 
point of view. Butit is quite another thing to say 
that all uniformity as to doctrine in forms of 
worship should be done away, in a church which 
uses forms. 

We need hardly say that we sympathize heartily 
with efforts to secure the largest practicable free- 
dom in every church, But churches organized like 
the Episcopal or Presbyterian, with a graduated 
subordination to central authorities, necessarily 
sacrifice something of freedom to order and uni- 
formity. The ltberty asked for in the “ Muhlen- 
berg Memorial” is impracticable, it seems to us, 
in any but churches of the simplest polity, the 
Congregational. Indeed, even there, all the mem- 
bers of the local church unite to determine the 
standard; while this memorial proposes, so far 
as the Prayer-book is concerned, to leave all to 
the individual minister. 

It seems to us that the difficulty at which this 
memorial is aimed, admits of an easier and safer 
solution ; one that has been repeatedly proposed, 
and should command support from the moderates 
who belong to neither extreme of party. The real 
difficulty relates almost entirely to a single class of 
doctrine, that concerning the sacraments. The pas- 
sages in the Prayer-book which seem to some of 
doubtful or obnoxious meaning are very few in 
number. It has been proposed that with each of 
these an alternate reading should be placed, con- 
veying the meaning for which the opponents of 
the present phrase contend. The principle is 
already illustrated where, in the creed, for the 
phrase “he descended into hell” the rubric al- 
lows “‘ the place of departed spirits.” It seems to 
us that the adoption of this principle in the pas- 
sages disputed between High and Low Church 
would be extremely simple in execution; that 
it should be accepted by the one party in place of 
the more radical measure which the “ Memorial” 
embodies ; and that unpartisan and moderate men 
should give it sufficient support to carry it 
through. If a church is to bea church at all, it 
must uphold some standard of belief. If it is to 
be catholic and comprehensive, it must allow 
those standards to be simple, and, within reasona- 
ble limits, flexible. Such a measure as we have 
referred to, it seems to us, best combines fidelity 
to truth with that spirit of mutual toleration 
which no church can safely discard. 





Dr. GeorGe L. PrRENtiss.—Although it is not 
yet officially announeed, we learn from a trust- 
worthy source that Dr. Prentiss has accepted the 
Professorship of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the Northwest, at Chicago. Dr. 
Prentiss has had charge of his present congrega- 
tion in the Church of the Covenant for ten years, 
and has been a pastor in this city for nearly twice 
that time. He succeeded Dr. Skinner as pastor of 
the old Mercer Street Church, but after a short 
time his health failed, and he was obliged to rest. 
On returning from a lengthened residence in 
Europe he found that many of his old congrega- 
tion wished him to resume his relation with them, 
and as the old church in Mercer Street was too 
far down town, a number of the members formed 
a society which at first worshiped in hired rooms, 
but soon built the church on Park Avenue. The 
congregation will hardly know how to replace 
Dr. Prentiss, to whom they have become warmly 
attached, for whose ministry they built] their 
present beautiful church, and in whom they felt 
a sort of inherent right. It is always startling to 
an old congregation which is used to having its 
own way when for any reason its pastor leaves it, 
and perhaps upon the whole the discipline is salu- 
tary. Dr. Prentiss goes to a very important post, 
and has, we hope, many years of hard and suc- 





cessful work before him. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


=a affairs present a sort of kaleido- 
scopic jumble of probabilities, possibilities, 
and uncertainties. Thiers has secured the executive 
chair of France for three years; or rather he has 
the permission of the Assembly to hold it if he can, 
—to give a “warranty deed’’ against his being 
tipped out by popular revolution, or even some new 
impulse of their own, is more than they can do. 
Whether the Germans will evacuate France; 
whether Alsace will be reconciled to its new rela- 
tions; what the German and Austrian emperors 
really did at the Gastein Conference; whether 
Roumanian railroads will be the pretext of a conti- 
nental war; how far the Ddllinger reform party 
will go; what rod Mr. Gladstone may have in pickle 
for the refractory Lords,—all these questions offer 
a fine field for speculation, but no promising ground 
for prophecy, if the prophet values his own repu- 
tation. 


—The Déllinger reformers have taken the name 
of “Old Catholics,” which, so far as the power of 
names goes, seems a clever stroke on their part. A 
curious solution is suggested for one difficulty they 
would meet in case of an organic breach with Rome. 
The continuity of the Episcopate is a point which 
they would hardly be willing to relinquish, uniess 
their plans are more radical than yetappears. But, 
as they can hardly hope to carry any bishops with 
them, and only bishops can ordain bishops, how 
could they preserve the legitimateline? Now there 
is in Holland a singular isolated branch of the 
church, which from the days of the Jansemists has 
been Catholic but not Roman; disowned by the 
Popes, but keeping up its own line of bishops, and 
conforming in everything, except papal allegiance, 
to Catholic usage. This little body, it is said, is 
ready to codperate with the “‘ Old Catholics,” and 
through its bishops could furnish the desired link 
of ‘“‘ Apostolic Succession.’’ The suggestion is cer- 
tainly curious and interesting. 


—Mr. Colfax is reported as emphatically con- 
tradicting a rumor that he was to be put forward as 
a rival to Gen. Grant, by an element among the Re- 
publicans dissatisfied with the latter. This is only 
what we should have expected of Mr. Colfax. But 
his further statement, of his persistent purpose to 
retire to private life, we are sorry to hear. Wecon- 
gratulate him on the prospect of the rest and relief 
which he desires, and which he has earned a right 
to take. But the people could better spare some 
men who haven’t the smallest intention of retiring. 


—We think it is beyond doubt that the influence 
of independent and thoughtful men is a growing 
power in our politics. One mark of the fact, among 
many, is that our two foremost pictorial weeklies 
habitually discuss political subjects with independ- 
ence and ability. It is in itself a very fortunate 
thing that papers of the popular character and 
wide circulation of Harper’s and Every Saturday 
should contribute in the way they do to political 
discussion. There is a characteristic difference be- 
tween the two; the New York journal being more 
uniform in support of the Republican party, of a 
more popular tone in its editorials, and in general 
resembling more nearly the metropolitan dailies ; 
while Every Saturday’s political articles, if aiming 
less at immediate effect, are frequently admirable 
for their discrimination and candor. 


—A writer in the Christian Intelligence has 
made a discovery that will certainly be received 
with wonder. It isthat the hymn “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ ought not to be a favorite with 
Christians! Here are his reasons, which he backs 
with a column of argument: 

“1. There is no recognition of Christ in it from beginning 
toend. Worse than that, there is something in it that 
seems quite opposed to such a recognition. The sentiment 
of the hymn would agree very well with the theory of a 
Deist or a Brahmin. But as for anything of a distinctively 
Christian character, we look for itin vain. 2. The sense of 
the hymn is below the level of true, earnest worship. It 
refers too much to experience in dreams, and is altogether 
too misty and vague. 3. The poetry is not happy; the 
rhythmic movement is defective, and the construction is 


strained.” 

We hope the critic will takeit as a compliment 
when we assure him that the spirit of his criticism 
seems as far remote from that of the hymn as it 
possibly could be. 

—The fact is forcing itself upon all our 
churches, that special provision must be made for 
the work of carrying the Gospel among the poor of 
our great cities. One excellent practical measure 
to this end has been taken among the Episcopalians, 
by the establishment of the ‘‘ House of the Evan- 
gelists,”” under the ex-officio presidency of the 
Rector of St. George’s Church (Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
Jr.) It is atheological school, the terms of admis- 
sion to which require on the one hand a common 
school education only, but provide for “an accept- 
ance of the neglected classes as the objects and 
sphere of this ministry.” The institution is 
among the pioneers in a good work; it has our 
hearty sympathy ; and we would ask for attention 
to its opportunities on the part of the young men 
of the denomination. 


—The Y. M. C. A. of the State of New York 
will hold their sixth annual Convention at Utica, 
Sept. 12. 

—Prof. Fisk, writing to the Advance from Edin- 
burgh, says that he seems to have seen more 
drunken men and women during one week’s stay 
in that city than during seven weeks in London, 
“and well nigh more than during all my life in 
America.”” The one unpleasant circumstance he 
notes in describing the brilliant evening festival of 
the Scott anniversary, is that “ not a fow seemed 
to drink to such excess that the effeot was visible.” 

—The Christian Register, referring to the talk 
about the blessings of evil which makes sin as 
effective an agent of good as holiness, puts the 
thing fairly and strongly, thus; 


“Tf all men had always resisted temptations to evil, 
keeping their bodies sound, their minds clear, and their 
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spirits pure, we do not think the world would have suffered 
seriously on account of such universal fidelity. Whenever 
we have heard persons discoursing of the advantages of 
vice, and the compensations of crime, we have asked them, 
‘Is this the way you would talk to your son if you knew 
that he was strongly tempted to steal, or to your daughter 
if she confessed to you that she was listening to the voice of 
aseducer? If not, then stop talking so to audiences which 
may contain somebody’s sons and daughters already half 
ensnared in the meshes of fraud and lust.’” 

—We commend to al] boys who like to go fish- 
ing the story of “The Born Fisherman” in our 
Household pages this week. We take itfrom Hearth 
and Home,—a paper which, under Dr. Eggleston’s 
able management, gives tokens of fresh excellence. 


—Miscellaneous strings of proverbs are no 
novelty to newspaper readers; but the collection 
which Mrs. Barr furnishes on our first page this 
week has, we think, a unique interest in its nicety 
of assortment and delicacy of comment. 





A VENETIAN FESTIVAL. 
VENIcE, July 3d, 1871. 


\N Saturday, July ist, Larrived here in time 
to see the grand celebration of the King’s occu- 
pation of Rome. It seems asif the Venetians were 
demented, and the enthusiasm of all Italy is most 
fervid, since after all the weary centuries of wait- 
ing, aud watching, she is at last united and free, 
with her capital at Rome. Her cities are blazing 
with illuminations, and flaunting with banners, 
while Vivas ring loud and clear from the as- 
sembled millions from Turin to Otranto. 

Last night, the evening of the day on which the 
King of Italy entered Rome, was celebrated 
throughout the whole peninsula with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

As I could be at but one place, and that place 
happened to be Venice, I will tell you some things 
Isaw there. For two days the narrow lanes and 
canals of the city had been hung with such a multi- 
tude of flags, that the sunlight was almost shut out, 
and red, white and green hid the ancient marbles 
of all her palaces. It was the most imposing demon- 
stration of bunting that I have ever seen. 

About seven o’clock I went down to the Royal 
Gardens to enjoy a tranquil walk, and see the sun 
set over the Lagune, and while waiting here, look- 
ing off over the flushed waters, I observed a large 
number of gondolas skimming about before the 
Molo, and a crowd of people filling the garden- 
promenade behind. Soon I saw a most singular 
craft approaching, towed by several boats, which, 
when it came nearer, was seen to be draped with 
rich hangings, gorgeous with gilt ornaments, and 
bristling with flags. When this stately barge had 
swung slowly round to the stairs, a military band 
of forty pieces moved on board, and struck up the 
thrilling ‘‘ Royal March ” amid the ringing plaudits 
of the multitudes on sea and shore. Then ghey 
passed slowly away on the Grand Canal, the barge 
surrounded by a swarm of gondolas, all moving on 
in slow and stately procession over the tranquil 
waters, amid the exultant voices of the people, and 
the swelling music ofthe band. Between the Molo 
and the Rialto Bridge the Grand Canal makes a 
wide curve; 80 going by the directand straight road, 
Ireached the Rialto long before this strange pro- 
cession had come within sight of it. Leaning on 
the marble parapet, I waited, until in the twilight, 
the dense mass of boats came round a distant curve, 
moving slowly toward the ancient bridge. Great 
crowds lined the banks on either side, while the 
water was covered with a close swarm of long, 
black gondolas, skimming and shooting around the 
sumptuous bargein the center. As they passed the 
Rialto, I am confident there were fully four hundred 
of those graceful craft, with richly dressed ladies, 
and gallant gentlemen, under flags of every variety. 
One bore the Stars and Stripes, floating eut as if in 
glad accord with the sentiments and sympathies of 
the hour. The band again struck up the “ Royal 
March,” the sounds of which were almost drowned 
by the shouts of the people. So, in the twilight 
they swept away by the Camerlinghi Palace, the far 
forward videttes, the vanguard, the center clustered 
around the music, and then the long trail of the 
rear-guard. 

But turn with me across the Rialto. The twilight 
has deepened, and now, from palace after palace, 
splendid illuminations are starting into view. 
Along the Municipio are four long lines of close-set 
lights, reflected in perfect duplicature on the still 
bosom of the canal. The Spinelli, the Forsetti, 
Tedeschi, and other palaces, soon sent out answer- 
ing streams of light, and the Grand Canal seemed 
gliding between enchanted shores. Walking slowly 
back toward St. Mark’s, in every lane, and on every 
narrow rio, I found new illuminations. There were 
lines of lanterns in the three colors of Italy, and 
there were transparencies of *‘ Viva.’”’ In some 
windows the Cross of Savoy glowed pre-eminent, 
and others, shone the Star of Italy. The Malibran 
Theater was provided with an “extraordinary 
ill-gination,’”’ by order of the Commune. Here 
the ever-favorite opera of ‘“ Un Ballo in Maschera” 
was performed, but the audience was wild. The 
overtures of theorchestra were strenuously hissed, 
and the ‘“‘Royal March” demanded, and played 
over and over again, and when a favorite actress 
came on the stage, arrayed in superb robes, and 
bearing the national flag, the enthusiasm of the 
audience became intense. An impromptu procession 
was formed, though it was long past midnight, and 
they filed into St. Mark’s Square, singing gloriously. 
Along the Canal Grande many boats were plying, 
from which brilliant fireworks were displayed. The 
sky was frequently crossed by rockets, bursting 
into stars and rain of colored lights. Along the 
Lido I saw what appeared to be bonfires, blazing 
under the moonlight. In the harbor the trim 
Austrian steamers, the national frigates, and many 
small craft from all shores of the Mediterranean, 
were deeked with flags and streamers. 

Before the church of St. Mark’s are three lofty 
masts of cedar, which once bore the flags of Venice’s 
tributary kingdoms, Gyprus, Candia, and Morea. 


Now three huge Italian flags floated from them, or 
drooped in listless folds even to their bronze bases. 
Poor Venice! ‘The Moslems tore ber vassal provinces 
from her, other mariners found a new world, and 
anew way to the Orient, she sank steadily until 
Napoleon broke her barriers down, and left bera 
prey to the Austrian satraps! Yet, during the five 
short years since she has been a part of Italy, she 
has sunk more and more; the trade which was 
springing up under the liberal commercial policy 
of Austria has shrunk away, and now, unnurtured 
and uncared for by Italy, she yet joins heroically in 
the general rejoicing, and forgets all private griefs 
and slights in joy for the nationalization of the 
peninsula. Once the leading commercial power of 
Europe, she is now only the fourth commercial town 
in Italy. Trieste has won the Adriatic from her, 
Spezzia is now the arsenal of the Italian navy, and 
Venice can glory only in the past. 

Entering the Piazza of St. Mark’s, a scene of won- 
drous brilliancy met my eyes. This magnificent 
square was fairly ablaze with multitudes of lights, 
while its 130,000 feet of area was filied with people. 
Along the fronts of the Procuratia Palaces were 
double lines of close-set lights, ibe Ario had a long 
line down its fagade, and in the square were fifteen 
clusters, each with forty blazing jets. It wae like 
the fair light of day, every line and carving on the 
adjacent buildings were visible. Along the palaces 
which line three sides of the square, drapings of red 
and green were hung from each alternate wirdow, 
so with the white marble intervening there were 
lines of the national colors, extending 1,400 feet. 
Bengal lights were set off on the balconies, or below, 
when the ancient marble piles glowed with green or 
rosy hues, which made them look like palaces of 
Aladdin, which might at ary moment vanish away. 
The cafés on each side of the square had arranged 
sextuple lines of tables, with hundreds of chairs, 
and here gay parties, ladies predominating, were 
chatting, and partaking of delicious Southern ices, 
the granite and geiati. The demonstration took the 
form of a promenade concert on a large scale, with 
but one tune, the ‘‘ Royal March,”’ over and over 
repeated for four hours, and ever greeted with new 
transports of applause. Several times the band 
attempted to play some opera music, but it was 
greeted with a storm of hisses and prolonged shouts 
for ‘“‘La Marvia Reale.”” There is one special part, a 
kind of bold, spirited, tramping, measure, which is 
always received with immense applause. Several 
times they played Garibaldi’s Hymn, which elicited 
similar demonstrations of joy. But it is to be re- 
gretted that the Italians, with their enthusiastic 
and ardent temperament, have no adequate mode 
of expressing their feelings. Clapping their hands 
is their favorite way, but this is effeminate, and so 
they shout, ‘“‘ Viva, Viva Roma!” Now, “ Viva” is 
a bad sound; there is nothing rotund, deep, and 
manly in its labial consonants; since the accent 
must come on the first syllable, no prolonged or 
strong tone can be thrown into it, so it sounds sharp, 
weak and tame. If a similar body of Englishmen 
or Americans had been actuated by such joy, such 
hurrahs would have gone up that the bronze 
horses would have quivered on the facade of St. 
Mark’s. The favorite cries were “ Viva Roma 
Capitale” and “Garibaldi.’’ I also heard several 
shouting *‘ Viva la Republica Italiana,’ and one 
enthusiastic individual, who had wished long life to 
all the great Italians he could think of, wound up by 
shouting ‘‘ Viva Dio!” Indeed they were so good- 
humored and compliant that I verily believe if I 
had shouted “ Viva Petroleum V. Nasby”’ or ‘‘ Viva 
Lord Timothy Dexter,’’ I should have found many 
answering plaudits. 

The Communist societies of operatives marched 
into the Square, bearing many splendid flags and 
numerous transparencies. It was difficult work 
to force their way through the dense crowds; 
they moved slowly on in disorder, while the 
flags bent and swayed like trees in a storm. 
Thus they made the circuit of the square twice, 
amid shouting and the music of the band. Here 
I saw the only blemish on the night’s festivi- 
ties. In the center of the line was borne a trans- 
parency, “ Viva Italia, Viva the King, Viva Athe 
ism.’’ Thus far, then, had spread the black virus of 
the Paris plague, the poison of society and the soul. 
The new Anti-Papal movement is sweeping far be- 
yond Luther’s lines of reaction, even to the verge of 
utter infidelity. But above this shouting mob, with 
their trembling banners, the great Campanile of St. 
Mark’s towered into the starry space, and ever and 
anon the deep boom of its bells struck through 
cheering and music like some ominous voice heard 
from the far empyrean. Very dark and shadowy 
loomed the Campanile to-night, and while the other 
three sides of the Square were full-biazing with 
lurid lights the great facade of St. Mark’s, the Ca 
thedral Church, was dark as a frown. It was differ- 
ent when Venice came to Italy in 1866; then fairest 
and most brilliant gleamed the splendid illumina- 
tion of this temple of five hundred columns. It 
looked brighter and more joyous even on this morn- 
ing, this day being the Feast of the Visitation, when 
a stately mass was celebrated, which filled its quaint 
aisles, 

It was long past midnight, and yet the crowds 
were undiminished; the music still maintained its 
magic puwer; the “Savoy Royal March” was still 
pulsing on the air unwearied, and the banners from 
the ancient cedar flag-staffs were waving slowly in 
the night wind. I walked slowly by the Doge’s 
Palace to the mole along the water front of the 
city, and it seemed as if Nature herself had sent her 
splendid ambassador to view and sanction the Ve- 
netian demonstration. The full moon, here fairer 
than in any other land, hung far over the still La- 
gune, and tipped its tiny waves with a glory of sil- 
ver light, leaving the church-towers on St. George’s 
Island like black silhouettes against the sky. The 
lion of St. Mark’s paled under the strange light, and 
the Saracenic front of the Ducal Palace was flecked 
with alternate splendor and shadow, deepest black 
among its carved arcades, full-flooded with tremu 
lous moonlight. along its colonades and upper fa 
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PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HOSE who have the oversight of household 
affairs, and perbaps are also compelled to per- 
form much of the manual labor themselves, cannot 
be expected to keep their garments at all times 
spotlessly clean; still less can they preserve their 
hands soft and delicate; yet there is far too much 
inexcusable carelessness about personal appearance 
among those who are called upon to be always act- 
ve and industrious, as well as among those who 
have fewer responsibilities. 

“ Well, I, for one, don’t see how a farmer’s, or mechanic’s 
wife can help it. She is obliged to rise early to prepare the 
breakfast, or see that it is being properly prepared. Then 
the milk requires early attention, or perhaps butter and 
cheese are to be made. One duty follows another in such 
quick succession, that from the time the housewife rises 
in the morning, until after dinner, at least, she is compelled 
to work rapidly, if she would be through in proper season. 
What time has she to think about her own personal appear- 
ance? A fine housewife thet must be, who would feel 
obliged to stop in the midst of some important work, to see 
af her hair was in company order, or that no spot of any 
kind had soiled her dress or apron. It is all very well for 
tadies to be thus particular, but laboring people have ne 
spare moments for any such ill-timed neatness.” 


We do not expect you te be always “in company 
order,” as you understand that term. That would 
be exceedingly inconsistent; yet we could never 
understand why one’s own family—those whom we 
love and with whom we hope to spend our days— 
should not have as strong claims upon our thoughts, 
time, and personal appearance, as those whom we 
seldom see. And we do know that one can work, 
and work hard, and yet be at all times so tidy that 
she need not be mortified to be “ caught by com- 
pany.” Let us give you a few hints, which good 
common sense can easily enlarge. 

When retiring at night, give the hair a thorough 
brushing, not only for your own comfort and to 
promote a healthy condition of the hair, and re- 
move all dust that through the day will naturally 
settle in it, but also to secure greater expedition in 
dressing in the morning. This done, fold it up 
loosely ; draw a net or very thin cap over to pre- 
vent tangling. With this precaution, it should not 
take long when you rise, to smooth and arrange the 
hair neatly—though, unfortunately, smooth and 
neatly-arranged bair is no longer fashionable; but 
it is hoped that, while at work, even those who 
bow down most subserviently to the fickle goddess 
Fashion, so arrange that no loose hairs are flying. 
It is convenient to have morning wrappers made 
with a narrow ruffle round the neck, of the same 
material as the dress ; or if not so made, before retir- 
ng baste or pin in a simple collar or ruffle, that no 
needless time may be spentin dressing. If not ac- 
customed to a full bath every morning, a thorough 
bath at night is very desirable, even if only a sponge 
bath can be obtained, and then a copious washing, 
before dressing will occupy but a few moments. 
The teeth should be well brushed, and the mouth 
and throat faithfully rinsed in cold water, morning 
and night, and after each meal. No hurry of work 
should be an excuse tor neglecting this duty, if not 
for neatness and comfort, for health’s sake. The 
hair in order, face and hands washed, and teeth 
brushed, it will then require but a few minutes’ 
time longer to be ready to leave your chamber, and 
go to your early morning labors in the neatest work- 
ing order. 

A large apron, made from heavy brown or white 
* butchers’ linen,’’ is much neater and more service- 
able than calico or gingham. It does not wrinkle 
so easily, and if wet, will not become limp and use- 
less so soon. The sleeve of a morning-dress should 
be large enough at the bottom to be easily folded 
back above the elbow and pinned up; or, if pre- 
ferred, a deep cuff is very convenient, as, when 
at work, it can be unbuttoned and turned back 
in the same way. Put a button and a loop of 
tape or strong cord, about a quarter of a yard 
apart, on four seams of the skirt at least—before, 
behind, and on each side,—so that you ean loop up 
the dress evenly, instead of pinning it awkwardly 
back. It is much neater, aud in the end will save 
time, and certainly it keeps the dress from being 
soiled, and thus saves much washing. 

Now go to work with bare arms, a large, long 
apron, and dress looped up, too short to be drab- 
bled; and it is very seldom, except in cases of un- 
common accident, that one’s working attire may 
not be kept in suitable condition to meet any 
stranger or friend who may chance to call during 
the busy hours of the day. With smooth hair and 
a clean dress, you may consider yourself perfectly 
presentable. All preparation needed should not 
oceupy five minutes, and no caller should be kept 
waiting longer. Unpin the sleeves, unbutton the 
dress where looped up, take off the apron, wash 
hands and face, and smooth the hair if need be— 
thatisall. To keep a caller waiting is not in good 
taste; we think it inexcusable, unless compelled to 
do so by some unusual hinderance. In that case, 
send in your reasons, or some apology, for delay, 
when the caller will either wait patiently, knowing 
that you could not help it, or, if in haste, return 
regrets, and leave. This is far more kind and 
courteous than to keep any one waiting fifteen or 
twenty minutes, in haste perhaps, but not daring 
to leave, because thinking each moment you will 
enter. 

If, while preserving, or in any other way, you 
stain your hands, a few drops of muriatic acid will 
remove the stain at once. It is very convenient 
to have a bottle of this liquid always in the house, 
for a black, ugly stain on the hand is a very dis- 
agreeable sight; but the bottle should be put in a 
secure place, where children or careless servants 
cannot meddle with it. It is poisonous, but per- 
fectly safe if kept securely and used as directed. 
Wet the spot with the acid, rub quickly over the 
stain, and immediately wash in clear water, else it 


will burn, and make your hands uncomfortably 
rough. After washing off the acid, give your hands 
a good washing in hot soap-suds, using a nail or 
finger-brush to clean all round the nails, which in 
preserving or paring fruit are usually badly dis- 
colored. Those brushes which have @ nail-cleaner 
at the top of the handle are the best. No one 
should be without a finger-brush, and to none is 
it more indispensable than to those who have the 
most of the family work to do. Wet the brush 
and rub soap on it; then brush the nails and in- 
side of the’hands with it before you finish wash- 
ing them. Nothing more effectually removes the 
stains and dirt, which will of course settle on the 
inside of the hands when handling pots and kettles 
or working over the stove; and even if your hands 
are roughened by no such labor, the nail-brush is of 
great service. 

Often when in baste, the dress or apron is caught 
against a book or nail, and asad rent is made. 
Whatever your hurry, do not go a moment with 
this accident unrepaired. If it happens while some 
article is over the fire which may not be left a mo- 
ment without danger or injury, you can at least 
pin up the unsightly hole. Always carry a small 
pin-cushion, filled with pins, in your pocket; if you 
do not need one yourself, somebody else may be in 
trouble for want of only a pin; and make it a 
point, as far as possible, to keep a needle ready 
threaded near by, so that at a moment’s warning 
you can temporarily run up any rent made while 
at work, which, if in your power, is far better than 
pinning it up. A big grease spot or prominent rent 
on a woman’s dress is a poor recommendation, and 
we confess we never see them without forming an 
unfavorable opinion, if a stranger, or experienoing 
a feeling of mortification and annoyance, if a 
friend. 

A looking-glass, comb, and brush are out of place 
in the kitchen; but a small glass in a back hall 
or entry close by, with a shelf beneath for the eomb 
and brush, are quite necessary for your help, and 
it is a great convenience to have one near by for 
your own use, so that if hastily summoned from the 
kitchen, you can smooth your hair, and through tae 
glass assure yourself that there is nothing untidy 
about you. 

There is one kind of personal neglect that we 
often see, and with great surprise, and as fre- 
quently among a class of people who have little to 
do with hard work, and no exeuse for the careless- 
ness from lack of time. We have seen, just above 
point-laee and diamonds, eas that have long been 
unacquainted with a plentiful supply of soap and 
water. A pretty ear is very attractive to us. We 
always notice partioularly the eye and ear in every 
one we meet; and if we see brown, dirty-looking 
streaks behind the ear, or the rim and inside dirty, 
with unseemly accumulations of ear-wax remain- 
ingeuncared for—if it is on a girl who applies for a 
place, we would not receive her; if on a lady, we 
find it hard to feel much respect for her. Unless 
in a desert, unblessed by water, there is no manner 
of excuse to be found for such neglect. 

These hints may seem quite insignificant, but we 
cannot think them so. Aside from the comfort 
and respectability of scrupulous neatness in your 
own habits, you are, by your example, as you 
should be by your precepts, giving ideas of neat- 
ness and order to your ohildren and servants. But 
if they see you come down in the morning, with 
your hair in disorder, your garments dirty or torn, 
shoes or boots slip-shod or unbuttoned, you may be 
sure your example will be very readily imitated, 
and probably greatly exaggerated. If a girl is un- 
cleanly in her person, there is every reason to pre- 
sume she will be slatternly about her work, and 
particularly so about her cooking. Therefore, if 
only for selfish reasons, it is most desirable that 
young housekeepers should have a high standard 
for personal cleanliness, and live in full accordanee 
with it. 


RECBIPTS. 


Goop Breap.—Put what flour will be needed 
for two or four loaves, according to the size of your 
family, into your bread-bowl or pan. Make a hole 
in the middle, pressing the flour compactly up to 
the sides of the pan; then pour in sufficient boiling 
water to thoroughly scald and wet about one half 
of the flour. When oool, stir in one cupful of 
lively domestic yeast, or a penny’s worth of bakers’, 
or,if you prefer, asmall cake of dried yeast, pre- 
viously soaked in warm water. Set it near the 
stove or in a warm place in cool weather, cover 
closely, just before retiring at night, and it will be 
light by morning, when a teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough more warm, but not hot, water to wet all 
the flour must be added; knead it very thoroughly, 
and set it to rise again. When light, work it again, 
and put in the pans to rise for the last time, and as 
soon as it is light bake in a moderately heated oven. 
If the oven is too hot at first, the bread is apt to 
get brown on top and bottom too soon, and then it 
will not be done in the middle. A moderate oven 
at first is best, increasing the heat gradually until 
the bread is about balf done, when it should be of a 
steady heat till the bread is done. 


To MAKE BREAD FROM FLouR THAT RuNs.— 
Put what flour you need in your pan, and pour 
enough boiling water over to just wet all of it, but 
not to make it thin; sprinkle ina teaspoonful of 
of salt and a spoonful of butter; stir it up with a 
large wooden spoon until sure that all the flour is 
scalded ; then cover, and let it stand till cool enough 
to add the yeast. So that the yeast is sweet and 
lively, you can use any kind you prefer—bakers’ or 
home-made. When the flour is sufficiently cool 
clear to the bottom, add your yeast, and give the 
whole mass a faithful kneading, adding more tepid 
milk or water, if needed. Knead till the dough 
cleans from your hand easily; then set to rise. 
When very light, knead again, put into the pans, 
and leave it to rise once more; then bake as di- 
reoted above. 

By this method “‘ running” flour can often be con- 
quered, and bread ‘thus scalded will be found un- 





commonly sweet and tender, 





FATHER, TAKE MY HAND! 
THE PRAYER. 


HE way is dark, my Father! Cloud on cloud 
Is gathering thickly o’er my head, and loud 
The thunders roar above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered! Father, take my hand, 
And through the gloom ' 
Lead safely home 
Thy child! 


The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions: fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. © Father! take my hand, 
And from the night 
Lead up to light 
Thy child! 


The way is long, my Father! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal. 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand; 
Quickly and straight 
Lead to Heaven’s gate 
Thy child! 


The path is rough, my Father! Many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet, all torn 
And bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand; 
Then safe and blest, 
Lead up to rest, 
Thy ohild! 


The throng is great, my Father! Many a doubt 
And fear and danger compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand 
Or go alone. O Father! take my hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
Thy child! 


The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 
It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
And fainting spirit rise to that blest land 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand; 
And, reaching down, 
Lead to the crown 
Thy child! 


THE ANSWER. 


The way is dark, my child! but leads to light: 
I would not always have thee walk by sight : 
My dealings now thou canst not understand > 
I meant it so; but I will take thy hand, 
And through the gloom 
Lead safely home 
My child! 


The day goes fast, my child! But is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light! 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
Of fears shall vanish. I will take thy hand, 
And through the night 
Lead up to light 
My child! 


The way is long, my child! But it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee ; 
And thou shalt know, at last, when thou shalt stand 
Safe at the goal, how I did take thy hand, 
And quick and straight 
Lead to Heaven's gate 
My child! 


The path is rough, my child! But oh! how sweet 
Will be the rest, for weary pilgrims meet, 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 
To which I lead thee, as I take thy hand, 
And safe and blest 
With me shalt rest 
My child! 


The throng is great, my child! But at thy side 
Thy Father walks: then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee; will thy foes command 
To let thee freely pass; will take thy hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
My child! 


The oross is heavy, child! Yet there was One 
Who bore a heavier for thee—my Son, 
My well-beloved. For Him bear thine; and stand 
With Him at last; and, from thy Father's hand, 
Thy oross laid down, 
Receive a crown 
My child! 


—H. N. C., in Our Own Fireside. 





SUGAR. 
BY PROF. Jd. 
No, 3. 


DARBY. 


HE oldest, and, at the present time, most 
common method of manufacturing sugar 

from the cane is the following: The cane is crushed 
between heavy iron rollers which press out the 
juice, which is immediately transferred to a set of 
kettles, five or six in number, standing in an arch. 
The juice from the mill goes into one of the kettles 
at the end of the series which is called the defloator. 


Here the juice is heated. As it approaches boil- 


ing heat, it thiokens and a heavy soum arises, which 
is the coagulum of many of the impurities contained 
in the juice. But this scum does not contain all the 
impurities. It contains all the albumen, and this 
carries with it all the fnsoluble materials suspended 
in the juice. But there are other nitrogenous ma- 
terials and acids still in the juice, which would pre- 
vent the erystallization of the sugar. Some chemi- 
cal agent must be applied to remove these. Lime 
is very commonly used for this purpose, and unless 
used with great care and judgment the result we 
wish to avoid may be produced, that is, the forma- 
tion of molasses. The bisulphite of lime is much to 
be preferred to lime itself, as it not only neutralizes 
the acids and coagulates the impurities, but bleach- 
es, in some. degree, the syrup, and prevents spon- 
taneous change. The syrup is now deficated, and 
its appearance has changed from a dirty greenish 
color to a clear yellow or yellowish brown. The 
purified juice is now dipped into the second kettle, 
where it continues to boil and evaporate, and then 
on toa third, and so on to the end of the series. 
‘The kettles usually decrease in ‘size, the last one into 
which the syrup is placed being the smallest, and in 





this the juice is reduced to a consistency so that 
when it cools it crystallizes. It is then dipped off 
into coolers, in which it becomes a mingled mass of 
sugar crystals and molasses. This is placed in hogs- 
heads, standing upright, with holes in the bottom 
loosely plugged, through which the molasses drips 
into receivers beneath. We have then in the hogs- 
heads muscovado sugar. 

The above is an exceedingly imperfect process in 
several particulars, and the problem of removing 
these imperfections is commanding the highest sci- 
entific talent of Europe. Sugar-cane contains 90 per 
cent. of juice, there being only 10 per cent. of solid 
matter init. The ordinary sugar mills will not press 
out more than 60 or 60;per cent. of juice, and the very 
best mills not more than 70 per cent. There is left 
then in the megass, refuse, 20 per cent. of the juice. 
No mechanical appliance has been invented to obvi- 
ate this loss. Chemistry has made a stride in this di- 
rection. It is well known thas when two liquids are 
placed in contaet they will mutually interpenetrate 
each Other, if they are capable of uniting. This 
mingling will jake place when the liquids are sepa- 
rated by a membrane (osmose). It is by this passage 
of liquids through membranes that all the nutrition 
of avimals or plants is effected. When we put a 
cucumber into vinegar, the vinegar goes through 
the cuticle and enters every cell, and the fluid con- 
tents of the cell will pass out; so if we put a slice 
of sugar-cane into water, the juice will pass out of 
the cells and the water will pass in. This spon- 
taneous mingling of liquids is called diffusion, and 
is applied in the following manner for the extrac- 
tion of cane juice. The most recent application is 
that made by Mr. Robert. His apparatus consists 
of an upright vessel open at the top, with a central 
tube so arranged that the cane, cut into slices, shall 
leave the tube at the bottom of the vessel and enter 
the vessel and be carried slowly to the top by me- 
chanical means, where it is; discharged. Fresh 
water runs in at the top of the vessel and meets the 
slices of cane, and takes the juice from them and 
passes out at the bottom. By the time the slices 
have reached the top they have lost most of the 
sugar, and by the time the water gets to the bottom 
it is half as strong as the juice in the cane, but 
twice as much of it. The advantages of this 
process are that it takes out 82 per cent. of the juice 
instead of 70, and the juice is purer and needs 
less clarifying, and makes more sugar to the 
amount of cane employed. The disadvantage is, 
that it takes more fuel to evaporate the juice, since 
the water added must be evaporated. On the 
whole itis considered a great achievement. An- 
other great improvement on the whole process is 
the introduction of the vacuwm pan, which con- 
sists of a large copper vessel, like a still, with an 
air-pump connected with it, so that the pressure of 
the air may be removed from the surface of the 
juice, and the evaporation take place at a lower 
temperature. Itis the high heat in the open-air 
process that makes muoh molasses and colors the 
sugar. By the vacuum pans more and better sugar 
is produced. So sensitive is sugar to the temp- 
erature of boiling, that pure sugar cannot be boiled 
an instant without changing a greater or less 
amount of it into molasses. We readily perceive 
the practical importance of the vacuum pan, in 
which evaporation or boiling takes place at a temp- 
erature much below boiling in the open air. 

Great efforts are now being made in the direction 
of clarifying syrups prior to orystallization. Noth- 
ing very decisive has been achieved in this direction 
above the old process of purifying by animal char- 
coal. The molasses is not in the cane, but is made 
in the process of manufacture. We not only lose 
the cane sugar that is changed, but the materials 
prevent the crystallization of some of the sugar not 
changed. The salts, especially of potash, which is 
in the juice, prevent the cane sugar from crystal- 
lizing, and so does the grape sugar, glucose, which is 
formed. The great problem to be solved in sugar- 
making is to get all the sugar out of the cane, and 
then make no molasses in converting it into sugar, 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
CARPENTER. 


A THICK carpet. had lately been put down in 
the dining-room of the squire’s residence, 
which was found to prevent the door from opening 
and shutting easily, 80 Wedge, the village carpenter, 
was sent for to ease it. At six o’clock, whilst he 
was still at work, earriage wheels were distinctly 
heard, and the squire’s lady with her children came 
down into the hall, ready to welcome home Mr. 
Cary, who bad been that day to town. Wedge, 
who was working inside the dining-room, listened 
with astonishment as he heard the shout the 
children gave when their father stepped out of the 
carriage. He saw, also, through the door crack, 
that the two eldest had caught hold of his hands, 
whilst the younger ones were clinging like little 
barnacles to his coat-tails; all dragging him along 
as if, once having got him in their net, they meant, 
spider-like, to bind him hand and foot, and devour 
him, as that interesting insect would a great blue- 
bottle, at their leisure. 

That the squire’s return should cause such de- 
light was a puzzler for our worthy friend ; for had 
he not, with his own eyes, seen this gentleman go 
off at half-past nine in the morning, no one could 
have persuaded him otherwise than that he must 
have been away a month, to put it at the lowest 
figure. He saw, moreover, that the squire was 
holding tightly in his hand a little parcel, which, 
shaking off the children by a number of little 
dodges of which loving fathers only know the 
secret, he quickly untied, for all the world as if he 
were a boy of five years old (and not a great man of 
fourteen stone weight), who could not wait a mo- 
ment for anything. In ashorter time than wetake 
to write it, he pulled out the contents and gaye 
them to his wife, with three distinct kisses. Wedge 
could swear there were three, for he counted them, 
and wondered how many more there were to.come! 

Soon the merry party went upstairs, the echo of 
their voices died away, and Wedge was left to finish 
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his work on the door, whilst his heart and con- 
science began their work on him. He, too, hada 
home, and wife, and children; he, too, had been 
away all day; but the thought struck him uncom- 
fortably, that his welcome home, if, indeed, he got 
one at all, would seem poor and cold after that 
which he had just witnessed. This reflection was 
not so sweet as to make his work go smoothly ; his 
saw seemed as blunt as a double-bladed six-penny 
penknife, and the wood of the chair whose legs he 
was cutting down, as hard as bog oak. In fact, he 
was feeling jealous of the squire, and discontented 
with his own wife and children. Why were not 
they eager to rush out and welcome him, after the 
fashion of the squire’s family? He frowned as he 
thought how badly he was used, and his saw grated 
away as though very dull. 

But conscience had a word to say to him, and said 
itloud enough too for him to hear, although he 
was making noise enough to prevent any one from 
trying to gain his attention. It told him the fault 
was chiefly in himself; for if his wife and children 
were not like the squire’s, neither was his likeness to 
that gentleman particularly striking. He couldn’t 
blame his wife for not making enough of his pres- 
ents, for he well knew he never gave her any ; nor 
did he greet her with those kind words which would 
not have failed to draw the same from her, 

Wedge was a good husband without being a kind 
one, spending his money for the most part on his 
family ina hard, business-like kind of a way, but 
showing no affection toward his children, who con- 
sequently did not love him. 

As Wedge walked home, his tools on his back, he 
came across an old friend, carrying carefully a 
dainty bunch of snow-drops in his big, rough hand. 

* Here, Will,” he said, walking along by the oar- 
penter’s side, ‘‘ I’ve just given a trifle for these 
flowers—pretty bits of things, aint they ?—for my 
wife makes so nuch of any little present I take her 
home ; she never minds what I bring her, so long as 
I giveit to her myself; for, to be sure, I always 
tack ona little something, in the shape of a few 
kind words, which makes the thing seem valuable 
in her eyes. I don’t know howl should get on, 
sometimes, if it weren’t for having flowers pretty 
handy; you can get them fora little or nothing at 
any time, and yet they are more beautiful than any- 
thing we could make.”’ 

Wedge’s road now lay in a different direction from 
his friend’s, se they parted company, Joe Sparks 
putting a couple of snowdrops into Will’s hand, 
supposing he would know well enough what to do 
with them. 

Wedge turned the snowdrops over in his hand; 
and looked after Joe, who had nearly turned the 
corner ; what could the man mean by giving him 
the snowdrops and never saying a word? He 
couldn’t have known what had just happened at 
the hall; yet it seemed strange that he should come 
up and say all this about presents just when Wedge 
was thinking about that very subject. and enjoying 
the excuse, too, ‘* that he couldn’t afford to buy his 
wife anything.” But now having the snowdrops, 

and having heard so much about them, it seemed 
as if nothing else would do but that he must give 
them to hiswie, and this proceeding would be 
such @ new and extraordinary one, that the very 
thought made him feel sheepish. 

Wedge’s wife was a nice woman, but family cares 
were weighing her down, so that the light was fast 
dying out of her eyes, and the color fading frem 
her cheeks. She would not have minded them half 
nor even a quarter so much, if, when Wedge came 
home, she could have told him all about them—for 
ten to one he could have set things right. But he 
always pooh-poohed when she ventured to begin 
the subject, so that she left off looking for help 
where there was none to be got. It seemed to 
Wedge, that if he paid down in hard cash for cloth- 
ing, feeding and schooling the family, he had done 
ais share toward their bringing up. Such being the 
state of things, you may well imagine how sur- 
prised was Mrs. Wedge when she heard a cheerful 
voice call out, ‘‘ Where are you, Mary ?’’ But greater 
still was her astonishment, when, on going to the 
door, her husband presented her with the snow- 
drops, declaring as he put them in her hands, that, 
“ beautiful as they were, he thought the rosebud 
on her arm beat them out and out.” Wedge had 
done many a handy bit of work with those tools on 
his back, but he did a neater job now with those 
snowdrops than he had ever done with all of them 
put together, for he, so to speak, sawed Mary’s 
heart right in two, and got to the very inside, and 
planed down no end of knots and rough places, and 
French-polished her off, as if she had been jsome 
choice piece of cabinet work to be sold for nobody 
knows what. 

That day was the beginning of brighter times; 
Mary’s heart having been, as we before said, sawed 

right open, never closed up again, by reason of her 
husband’s continually putting in one little thing and 
another on purpose to keep it open; and warm 
streams of affection came gushing out that nobody 
knew were ever there at all, they were hidden down 
so deep. And asto Wedge,he never knew before 
how many pretty little speeches he could make. 
Without any notice beforehand, whatever, they 
seemed to come from somewhere inside already 
made, packed and directed, ready to be delivered 
“ with care, this side up,’’ to his wife, whilst the 
contents of these said parcels, or sentences, generally 
brought a smile on Mrs. Wedge’s face, and made 
her as lively as a cricket for some time to come.— 
British Workman. 


—There is a little railroad at Bayou Sara, Louis- 
jana, that runs to Woodville on a very uncertain 
schedule. A stranger came in the other day and in- 
quired how often the steam car made trips to the 
country. The party interrogated said ‘‘Tri-weekly. 
“* What do you mean by tri-weekly ?” The answer 
was, ‘ It goes up one week and tries to come down 
the next.” 


—A boy 
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to stop an approaching train. 
parently under the same illusion, 
switehed him off ! 
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HOW I CAME TO BE A PRINTER. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Y father was a country minister. Like most 

of his guild his only abundance consisted in 

piety and the ‘poor man’s blessing’’—many chil- 
dren. 

There were vine of us, and the butter on our 
bread was very thin, our pantaloons were pieced 
down and pieced up and turned ’hind side before, 
and we went barefoot all summer, and never gave 
each other the value of a pin. One day a letter ar- 
rived from grandfather containing a gift of a small 
sum of money. It was deemed permissible that out 
of it father should treat himself to a certain book 
which he had long desired. So, one cold winter 
morning (I was nine years old at the time), mother 
dressed me in the combined wraps of the family, 
put the precious coins in my pocket, and dispatched 
me to the neighboring village, four miles away, to 
procure the book. 

My way lay along by the river which was frozen 
as hard as granite, and all alive with boys from the 
village, skating. I recall to-day, my sensations as 
I stood upon the bank watching them. Such beau- 
tiful circles they cut! Such races they ran! and 
how splendidly they cleft the air as they drew up 
after a long run and let the momentum carry them 
ou, on, as if they would never stop! It fairly made 
my legs tingle! I began to grow envious. I had 
no skates ; | never had a toy bought for mein my 
life. Idespised our home-made playthings. Then 
IT had to cast the blame of my fancied wrongs upon 
somebody, and whom could it be but my father and 
mother? They were hard with me—they didn’t 
love me, I said. Onoein this mood it was easy for 
worse thoughts still to come. What if I should 
should take some of the money in my pocket and 
buy a pair of skates! It wouldn’t be so very 
wrong, I said,—father did not earn it. I tried hard 
to make myself believe that it belonged almost as 
much to meas to him. Besides, the jingling of that 
money in my pocket made me feel grand and inde- 
pendent. I wanted to do something on my own 
account; so upon reaching the village, instead of 
going to the bookstore, I went directly to a shop 
where, a few days before, I had seen a row of the 
coveted articles hung across the window. The long- 
er I looked, the stronger grew the temptation, until 
it seemed as though I lost the power of moving 
away. Finally I yielded—went in and bought the 
skates. 

And now I want to tell you what a strange thing 
I did. It took only half the money for the skates, 
but instead of purchasing something else with the 
remainder, I went out of the store and threw it 
away, poking it out of sight under the snow. It 
never occurred to me that I was not doing the most 
natural thing in the world. That terrible sense of 
guilt in my breast, I vould not even judge whether 
I was acting like myself or not. 

I was soon at the river and my skates strapped 
on. Another moment and I, too, should be sailing 
grandly before the wind! But what was my amaze- 
ment to find, upon rising to my feet, that I could 
not even stand, much less move a single step ! 

This brought me to my senses. My spirit every 
bit oozed out. I saw plainly what a foolish boy I 
had been. In a moment, conscience began gnawing 
at me, and 1 felt how wicked I hud been. [ have 
since learned that there is nothing better than fail- 
ure to produce both understanding and penitence. 
What would I have given to be able to bring back 
the mornivg! Should I ever be innocent again? I 
had stolen, and now was planning a lie to conceal 
the theft. 1l could scarcely believe that it was I! 
It seemed like some wicked boy I had read of. The 
skates I hated, and left them upon the ice. I shall 
never forget my walk home; how my guilt increas- 
ed with every step, how heavy my legs felt, and how 
strange our house luoked when it came in sight, not 
larger, nor smaller, but so different, and as I neared 
it, all the windows seemed to be eyes looking right 
into my guilty breast! Then, as I thought of going 
in, there came sueh a feeling of suffocation, I was 
ill, and was glad of it, for I felt so far away from 
father and mother, and I was sure that would bring 
me near again. 

Weak as an infant I lifted the latch. Only moth- 
er was in the room as I entered. She looked sur- 
prised to see me empty-handed. 

“ Where is the book, Henry ?” she said. 

“ Why, mother,” I replied, ‘‘as I was going along 
I took the money out to look atit, and 1 put it back 
in my pocket, and, when I got to the book-store, I 
felt for it and it was gone!” 

Mother looked at me suspiciovely, Ina moment 
father came, and she told him my story, adding, “I 
think it had better be inquired into, closely.” 

Father looked at me and replied, “ Henry bas not 
been a lying child. I think he was never found in a 
falsehood, was he, mother ?”’ 

“No, but if I am not mistaken he shows guilt 
now,” she said. 

“That may be because he saw suspicion in your 
voice and manner. The conduct of a suspected 
person is often so like that of the guilty, that one 
is easily mistaken;’’ and then, in a tone which 
proved that he thought me innocent, he said, ‘ Let, 
us do no injustice to our child, mother.” 

Nothing could have melted me like those words. 
And I had thought my father hard! If a chasm had 
opened before me, I think I would gladly have 
jumped in to hide my shame and remorse. 

That evening I wandered to the study (for I could 
not stay with the family), and counted the books 
over and over again, they were so few. 

I went to bed early, but could not sleep. I lay 
awake all night, a lump of conscious, animated 
guilt. Cold, moist chills and waves of heat follow- 
ed each other over my body. And harder to bear 
than even remorse, was the thought that it was my 
dear, loving father whom I had treated so Basely. 
A revelation came to me as to the nature of his life, 
that it was one of privation and self-denial, Ob, 


if L could only think of some way of earning mon- 


ey 80 that I could make up this loss! But I racked 





my braing tono purpose. Theonly comfort I found 


was in the thought that when I grew to be a man, I 
could earn money and buy father all the books he 
wanted. He should have arow as long as our house. 
Then the idea crossed my mind that maybe I could 
learn to be a printer and make books for him. Then, 
he could have two or three rows as long as our 
house. This prospect afforded me so much relief 
that I determined fully that I would live to be a 
printer. And I may as well say here as anywhere 
that from that night this became the purpose of 
my life. 

But when broad, glaring daylight came, I found 
this far-off consolation would not help me any for 
the present. I was the same guilty wretch I was 
the day before. Oh, how I envied my brothers and 
sisters! I wondered they did not seem happier, be- 
cause they had not stolen and told lies. I was 
gentle, and obliging that day, but the awful feel- 
ing at my heart would not go off. I was petrified 
with fear if but my name was spoken. 

For three days and nights I endured this suffer- 
ing, but then I felt as though I would rather be put 
in prison than endure it longer. The old remedy 
for prodigals occurred to me. I would go to my 
father. It couldn’t be worse. In desperation I 
went to the study door, but it was not easy to enter. 
At last the door opened somehow, and I burst into 
the room in a wild fit of tears. 

**Father,’’ I soreamed, “ I did not lose the money. 
I spent it for skates.”’ 

And then, what I could not understand was that 
father seemed to feel as badly as I did. He took me 
in his arms and held me silently to his breast, and 
my heart which had nearly burst my jacket became 
smaller and smaller until I thought 1 had breathed 
it all out in sobs and sighs. 

** Punished enough for this time,’ I heard father 
say to himself. After I was quite calm he said, 
“Henry, we will say nothing about this at present 
to any one, not even your mother. If you ask God 
I think he will forgive you as I do, seeing you have 
so truly repented, I feel sure you will never be so 
wicked again.”’ 

I felt sure of it, too, and so it was all kept between 
father and me.—L. M. D., in the Congregationalist. 





THE * BORN FISHERMAN.” 


HE bridge at Milford was a famous place for 
catching fish, and as for Bob Burns, the villa- 
gers said he was ‘a born fisherman, and never would 
be good for any thing else. ’? One thing was eertain, 
if any body could “* get a bite” he could. Bob was 
certain to coax the first black-fish of the seasen to his 
hook. Eels seemed to enjoy eating his bait, and woe 
to the blue-fish that dared to “flip” anywhere with- 
in sight of Bob’s boat. 

I am sorry to say that Bob and his companion, 
Harry Bristol, were playing truant from school 6n 
the day of which I write; they called it playing 
“*hookey, ” and they thought that they were having 
a very pleasant afternoon on the old Milford Bridge. 

The tide was just at the right stage for catching fish, 
the fish were about the pier in abundance, and the 
bridge stretched firmly across a little inlet of the sea 
that had wandered up that way many years earlier, 
to find out what the salt meadows were doing with 
themselves, and somehow it had been kept wander- 
ing up and down thereabout by the tide ever after. 

At last the bait gave out, “ Dear me!” said Bob. 
* Are you sure, Harry? Can’t you find just one more 
clam,or even a bit of neck? I’ve gota rousing big fel- 
low around my hook, now; he bites, for all the 
world, like a seven-pounder. Do find just a bit more, 
Harry; look around among the shells you’ve thrown 
way.’’ Harry could not find a fragment large 
enough to fasten the hook into; so the seven-pound 
fish escaped with its life that time, and Bob and 
Harry left the bridge and started for home. 

“Haven’t we had fun this afternoon, Harry?” 
asked Bob, as the two boys were come to a stone 
wall that surrounded a field of tall grass. 


‘“*Well, Idon’t know about it,” said Harry; “it 
would have been all right—the fishing part, you know 
if Oaptan Denslow hadn’t seemed to stand right at 
the end of the bridge, with his big black eyes shining 
so, asking all the time, ‘Harry Bristol, why were 
you not at sohool yesterday afternoen?’ .There go 
the boys this minute. ”’ j 

When he said that, he had mounted the fence, and 
was standing on it where he could overlook the dis- 
tant highway. 

“Oh! never you mind,” saidBob. ‘“ We'll fix that. 
Captain Denslow will be along just about the time 

we get out on the road, and I'll offer him some 
nice fish for supper; he likes fish as well as we do. 
Keep still there in the basket, you,” speaking to a 
wrigglesome eel, just then making one last effort to 
regain its native water. 

“Hello, there! Just see grass jiggle,” cried 
Harry. ‘There goes a snake 1 know.” 

In an instant the basket of fish was on the wall, and 
the boys in full chase of an enormous black snake. 

His snakeship was making for the highway. Out 
he came, having been hit but once or twice by Bob’s 
fish-pole, right in the face of Captain Denslow, the 
school-master, who was on his way to his home. He 
joined chase with the two lads, and soon the snake 
was captured, and beaten until it was as “ dead asa 
snake can die until the sun goes down. ”’ 

* Well boys, where did you come from?’’ asked 
Captain Denslow. 

“From the field over yonder, ” replied Bob Burns, 
wishing at that minute, with all his heart, that he 
had been atschool instead of spending the afternoon 
in fishing. 

* Been spending the afternoon over there, I sup- 
pose, ’’ said the school-master. 

Bob was tempted for one minute to invent an ex- 
cuse, but a better and truer thought came; so he 
looked right up in the teacher’s eyes, and said ; 

“ We ran away to go fishing, sir. You can punish 
us, Isuppose, but we've had real good luck. I'll show 
you the fish. if you will wait a minute; the basket’s 
just over on the wall yonder, and if you don’t mind 
carrying them home, may be you'd like to have some 





for your own supper, Captain Denslow.” 


By the time Bob had told out what he had to say, 
Harry was almost at the stone wall. 

Now, it so happened that Captain Denslow was as 
much of a fisherman in his way as the younger di'a- 
ciple, Bob. 

** Now, look here, you young rascals,” he said, 
when the basket was at hand, and his eyes ran over 
the mess of fine fiah,‘*‘ do you think Iam going to 
take your fish, and then punish you for catching 
them?”’ 

“No, sir, we hoped you would not,” said Bob. 

© You did, did you? Well, now, we’ll make terms 
this time. I want a promise that you will not—you, 
Harry Bristol, and you, Bob Bunas—run away 
again from school this term. ”’ 

Harry promised readily. As for Bob, he looked 
up at the sky, and down at the earth, and out at 
the sea, and turned around two or three times be- 
fore he said a word. When he did speak, he said: 
“IT don’t know, sir. I'm afraid to promise; the 
water kind of gets hold on me some times and pulls 
me away, and I think how the fishes are swimming 
around the pier up by the bridge, and I don’t dare 
promise. But [ll tell you,if I do go, Vl take a 
thundering big punishment.’’ 

“Very well. Now, Bob, [am going to trust you. 
You will not promise; but I will take some of your 
fish, and you must remember that I do it on trust 
that you will not run away again. I am glad you 
think a promise so grave a thing.’’ 

Captain Denslow took some of the fine fish from the 
basket, and walked away with them, while Harry 
and Bob hurried home, Bob carrying the long snake 
on a stick. 

The boys buried the snake at the setting of the 
sun, then dressed the fish, and divided them into 
equal portions. Harry Bristol marched away with 
his share to his home, and every step of the way he 
kept thinking how much better it would have been, 
fun or no fun, if he had been at sehool that after- 
noon. 

“Dear me!” thought Bob Burns on a bright after- 
noon of that school term. “I just wish Captain 
Denslow hadn’t trusted me. | wouldn’t mind a good 
flogging a bit to-day, just for the fun of going fish- 
ing; but to run away against a good sound trust 
like that was, when I sort of clinched the bargain, 
too, by letting him take my fish, that’s what I can’t 
do. Bless me! the tide’s half-flood now; I know 
just how it gurgles and swashes round the old posts 
and things up there.” And the born fisherman gave 
three or four leaps into the air, coming down each 
time with his bare feet in the dry dust of the road, 
saying to himself every time: ‘‘ Bob Burns, behave 
yourself and go to school!” and then be started at 
a full run, and did not stop until he landed at the 
school-house door. Just then he met the school- 
master. 

“ Well, my lad,” said Captain Denslow, ‘‘I am 
glad to see youthis afternoon. Nice fishing to-day, 
isn’t it?” 

* Jolly!’ said Bob, with a queer little contradic- 
tion between the word itself and the tone in which 
it was spoken. 

** Bob, there’s something better than going fish- 
ing,” he said suddenly. 

* What is it, sir?’’ asked the boy, looking up 
quickly. 

“ It is being faithful to a trust. I know how you 
felt,as you were coming up the road. I've been 
over the same ground myself. Now I want you to 
do something for me this afternoon.” 

*“T'll try, sir,” said Bob, feeling that all the hero- 
ism of his nature was about to be called into service. 

“Very well. Off with you, and see if you can 
catch a blue-fish. I know, if there is one to be 
caught, you can find it. I heard on my way here of 
a poor man who has been very ill, and who has eat- 
en nothing for a number of days. He thinks if he 
had a blue-fish he could eat it.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Bob. ‘‘I wish there was a 
fellow sick that hankered after blue-fish every 
day,”’ and off he started to get his fishing tackle. 

* Bless the boy!” said the master. “I saw him 
escaping from temptation by a good run, a while 
ago.”’ 

The price of a boy who can be trusted is greater 
than that of rubies. As for Bob, he caught three 
blue-fish, and had the happiest time imaginable.— 
Hearth and Home. 





PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Twenty-four letters. 
13, 5, 11, 20, 3, 9, was a queen of Persia. 
23, 10, 7, is the name of a sea. 
1, 21, 8, 16, is an animal. 
4, 22. 1h, 2, was king of the Israelites. 
14, 12, 18, 2, 18, 6, 24, 18, 19, 6, 4, was an ancient race. 
17, 2, 18, 4, 12, 8, was a prophet. 
My whole is part of a verse of Scripture. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Syncopate a thievish bird, and leave a domestic animal ; 
an article of food, and leave an article of furniture; a ve- 
hicle, and leave an animal; a coin, and leave a stamp; dis- 
tress, and leave a household utensil; a watercraft, and leave 
asmall animal; a burden, and leave a boy; an article of 
food, and leave an ornament; a machine for measuring 
time, and leave a bird; an article of clothing, and leave a 
dwelling. ISOLA. 


ELSIE. 


; EXPLORATIONS. 

1. Find a certain animal in a string, an engine, a tree, a 
blossom, a whip, a place of burial. 

2. Find a vehicle in a ship’s officer, a laborer, a sculptor 
an artisan, a monk, a messenger, a toper, asoldier, an eccle- 
siastic. : 

8. Find a tree in a measure, an insect, the sky, a passpor 
a part of the sea. Bunny. 
A FLOWER-BED. 
A bird, and to urge onward. 
To impair, @ pronoun anda metal. 
A vehicle, and the United States. 
God of the woods, and to lament. 
SQUARE WORD. 
A Division of a city. 
Any plane surface. 
Spanish coin. 
A valley. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 23. 
Oross-Word En ~—T will k th -—BUNN UA. 
“ Lite noe ne w eep thy statutes.—BUNNY, IsoLa 

Aboard, board, boar, oar; 
Afloat, float, lo at, oat ; 
Ashore, shore, shoer, hoer, o’er. 


Lui D. 


ALLES. 


—JENNY, ISOLA. 
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Syncopations Gro(o)ve; Hi(e)art ; M(a)ine ; 
Po(p)e; Fo(g)ay ; 8(c)andal ; Wi(n) ove; Hie ~ ok 


OW. — BUNNY, JENNY, 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR 


Sunday, Sept, 10 (14th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
8 eee. —— Diocesan Convention...Chicago. 
A... New York Convention 
4 Pennsylvania Convention 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. 
Methodist, Minnesota Annual Conference. ee City. 
met, Enfacopal. Detzots Conference 
Michigun Conference mi 
do --Ingiane Conference 
ntral Tlinois Conference 
M. Elbe {south Missourt Confereno 
Luth East Penneyivenie Syed 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
poe Springs, Va.. 
é Quales arion Co., Cal.. 
¥ ORNER-STONES LAID. 
is al Gwynedd, Pa.. e200 
Bp ad ( “oatesville, Pa... 
Methodist........ Holden. Mo 
Presbyterian.. “Plainfield, N. J... 
Wesleyan........ Syracuse, N, Y.. fs 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Baptist........-.. St. James, Minn.. soe 
= Tuscola. ll 
Cannon Cit 
Baltimore, 
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HOME NOTES. 
The Presbyterian churches of Mason and Pisgah 
in the Presbytery of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 


united under the title of ‘the Presbyterian Church 
of Mason and Pisgah.” 


— There have been sixty applications for admis- 
sion to the Yale Theological Seminary since the 
commencement; a much larger number of candi- 
dates than has ever appeared before. 


— Six new churches have been organized in the 
north-western part of the Presbytery of Texas 
within the last fifteen months. That at Paris, a 
town of 2,500 inhabitants, was organized with 
twenty-five members three months ago, and greatly 
needs a minister. That at Winchester, a still 
younger organization, will probably commence 
building a house of worship this fall. 


— Mrs. Hubbell, the wife of Peter Hubbell, of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, has endowed a Pro- 
fessorship of Pastoral Theology (Episcopal) to be 
called the “‘ Peter Hubbell Professorship,” placing 
it on a permanent basis by the gift of $25,000 out of 
the estate of her late husband, and as a perpetual 
memorial of him. The Rev. Dr. Cole has been nomi- 
nated by the donor as the first Professor on this 
foundation, the late Mr. Hubbell having been his 
life-long friend. 


— The Minutes of the General Association of 
Kansas, for 1871, report 78 Congregational churches 
in Kansas, of which seven are self-supporting, and 
eleven are without pastors. The number of minis- 
ters is 72, of whom 54 are in active pastoral duty. 
Members of churches, 2,724—a gain of 564 in the year. 
Sunday-school scholars, 4,306; infants baptized, 
765. ‘Fhree churches have been dropped, and 20 
organized. 


— St. Thomas’ (Episcopal) church, Fifth and 
Adelphi streets, Philadelphia, is to be offered for 
sale, the congregation desiring to remove to a more 
eligible position. This is the oldest church of this 
denomination for colored persons in the United 
States, having been dedicated July 17, 1794. The 
church was admitted to the Convention in 1864. 
The Church of the Ascension, in Lombard street, 
west of Eleventh, is spoken of as suitable for the 
purposes of St. Thomas’ congregation. 


—Emmanuel Church, in Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, has virtually seceded from the Episcopal 
Church, to which it has hitherto belonged. Last 
Sunday morning, the Rector, the Rev. George E. 
Thrall, announced that a revision of the Prayer- 
book had been forsome time in progress, by divines 
of this country and of England; that the revision 
was now complete; and the vestry of his church 
had formally requested him to adopt the new 
version. In doing so, ne had as a necessary accom- 
panying step announced to Bishop Potter his resig- 
nation as a presbyter in the Episcopal Church. So 
far as yet appears, the church seems to have been 
united in support of this step. 


— The following comparative summary of the 
Northern Presbyterian church has been prepared 
by Dr. Hatfield, the stated Clerk. It shows the 
relative strength of the church during the two 
years, ending May, 1871: 


Presbyt . 
Candidates. . 
Licentiates 


Pastoral dissolutions 

Ministers received from other bodies... 

Ministers dismissed to other bodies...... 
inisters deceased 


)| to occupy his chair. 
6| the school, 


to the establishment ef German Catholic congrega- 
tions and associations of ritualists, which probably 
weakened Catholicism more than almost any other 
event since the days of Luther. The success of this 
earlier movement leads the orthodox Bishops to be 
particularly severe upon the present one. Major 
excommunication having been pronounced against 
Dr. Wollman, a follower or adherent of Dr. Ddllin- 
ger’s beliefs, it is fairly inferred that minor ex- 
communication is the least that liberal Catholics in 
general can expect, if they evince the slightest par- 
tiality for the pernicious doctrines advocated by 
these; intractable teachers. Dr. Wollman’s of- 
fense was aggravated by the fact that he was an 
instructor in a large school for boys, where, under 
the protection of the civil authorities, he continues 
Of course the boys who attend 
and their parents, if they still allow 
them to go, are at any moment liable to fall under 
the Episcopal ban. Later dates, to the 12th ultimo, 
describe the Heidelberg general meeting of these 
religious liberals, it being composed of delegates 


9, | from branch associations known to Germans as Alt- 
3) | Catholic Vereins. 


Dr. Déllinger was not present, 
being busily engaged on a forthcoming work on the 
Church question. Had he visited the old Univer- 
sity-town it is said that a torchlight procession 
would have been arranged to do him honor. In 
Vienna it is said that over a thousand families have 
joined the Verein, and the priest, Alois Alton by 
name, expects soon to found a congregation in that 
city. These Vereins are now well established in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Switzerland, and 
are in regular communication with one another. 
They are represented as demanding a thorough re- 
formation in respect to dogma and liturgy, demand- 
ing, besides, the admission of lay members into the 
governing bodies. The German press is quite jubi- 
lant over the fact that Dr. Déllinger has been 
elected rector of the Munich University, which has 
until lately been considered the stronghold of the 
Catholic party. The Cologne 'Gazette says that by 
this step the University of Munich has assumed the 
foremost place in the great ecclesiastical conflict of 
the day, asserting that Munich now leads Berlin in 
the movement for reorganization. 





A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


ECEIPTS of A. B. C. F. M. for July °71, 
$25,153,83 ; of Woman’s Board of Missions con- 
nected with the same, for do., $3,252.49; total receipts 
of A. B.C. F. M. from Sept., ’70, to July 31, °71, 
$337,178.87 ; leaving $87,530,97 to be raised by Congre- 
gational churches from Aug. Ist to Friday of this 
week, if the financial year of the Board closes 
without debt; receipts of Am. Home Missionary 
Society for July, "71, $9,542.85; of Am. Missionary 
Association for June, 71, $23,754.14 ; do. for July ’71, 
$25,956.35 ; of Foreign Mission Board of Presbyterian 
@hurch for June, ’71, $16,419.15; do. for July, ’71, 
$12,504.55 ; of Presbyterian Home Mission Board for 
July ‘71, $19,984,381; of Am, Baptist Missionary 
Unionfrom April1, ’71, to Aug. 1, ’71, $29,107. 16; of 
For. Miss. Com. of P. E. Church for June, ’71, $11,- 
045.34; do. for July, ’71, $2,727.69; of Domestic 
Missions Committee of P. E. Church for June, ’71, 
$9,305,99; do. for July, ’71, 9,223.69 ; of Am. Seamen’s 
Friend Society for July, ’71, $3,759.96 ; of Am. and 
For. Christian Union, for do., $4,681.82; of Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Board of M. E. Church from 
March 15th, ’71, to June 15th, ’71, $8,893.02; of Am. 
Bible Society, for July, 71, 337,496.25; of the Board 
of Missions of M. E. Church for do., $16,334.68. The 
debt of this Board, July, 31, ’71, was $79,483.59. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will 
be held at Mechanic’s Hall, Salem, Mass., Oct. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 1871. George R. Chapman of Salem, is Secretary 
of the Local Committee, and provides entertain- 
ment for visitors who apply before Sept. 12th.—The 
25th annual meeting of Am. Missionary Association 
is to be amemorial meeting, and occurs at Hartford, 
Conn., commencing Oct. 24, ’71, at 3 p. m.—The pres- 
ent is the Jubilee (50th) year of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church in 
the U. S., and is to be celebrated as such in connec- 
tion with the coming meeting of the General Con- 
vention of that church in October next, in Balti- 
more. Rev. 8. Denison, D.D., late Secretary ot 
their Board, is writing; and of it, Part I. will be 
ready this month—a “ Historical Record of the For- 
eign Missionary Work of the P. E. Church.” 


In Uruguay, 8. A., Bible distribution and sale are 


35 
67 | being made by the agent of Am. Bible Society, with 


encouraging success. A priest of learning and 
prominence has lately renounced the Roman faith. 
—Sales of Bibles in the Sandwich Islands have not 
been so great for many previous years, as during the 


4g | last year.—There is a good demand for the Holy 


Scriptures in China, but difficulties in meeting it 
present themselves, and one of them is a pecu- 


68 | liarity of the Chinese language, viz., that while the 


“ 
“ 


received from other bodies... 
dismissed to other ne 


Added on examination 
ne certifica 


Communicants 
Baptisms of adults 
infants 
Sunday-school membership 448,857 
Contributions received for Ril purposes. $8,440,121 $9,097,708 





cn 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


ERMAN news to August 5th was to the effect 

that the movement against what is termed 
Neo-Catholicism, thatis to say, the Infallibility 
dogma, is gaining strength throughout Eastern 
Prussia. In Upper Silesia the rebellion is headed 
by a priest named Kaminski, who has been driven 
from the church by his bishop, but has secured a 
chapel which is crowded whenever he speaks. The 
Catholics are more bitter against the leaders of this 
particular section of the movement because the 
locality is demsely populated, and any reform will 
be apt to assume a contagious character. Moreover, 
this region was the scene some twenty-five years 
ago of a schism in the Catholic church which led 


48| seneral written Chinese is read by all educated 
1] Chinese isis spoken by none.—In Spain, the Am. 


Bible Society is pushing forward the distribution of 
the Scriptures, freely and satisfactorily. 


“In Seville,Spain, there are two Bible depota,where a quiet 


7 | and steady trade is carried on. Largé numbers of tracts are 


also put in circulation. A man from the country lately 
heard an evangelist, and said, ‘They always told me that 
Protestants did not believe in Jesus Christ; but this man 
does—he spoke of Jesus all the time.” Next day he came 
with others to the Bible depot for books and Bibles. In San 
Sebastian, in the Basque provinces, a colporteur opened his 
stock, and his carriage was besieged with purchasers. While 
the Bible coach was entering Tarragona, some one tried to 
fire through the front window; but the bullet only left a 
dent on the top, which was covered with zinc. Mr. Fenn, 
the colporteur and driver also, had a narrow escape a little 
while after; the bullet whizzed past him, it having been 
fired by some one in a wheat field adjoining his hotel. At 
Tarragona they had large sales, but an abundant show of 
the enemy’s power. In thenorth of the province the coach 
entered a village late in the evening, and found all the in- 
habitants dancing in the plaza. When the Bibles and books 
were exhibited, the dancing stopped and the people came up 
to examine them ; soon there was a general talk, but hesi- 





tation to purchase. “ Mala secta, libros de la mala secta,” 
was whispered about. At last a young man who had been 





reading some papers said, ‘‘ No, no—these are bot books of 
the mala secta ; I have read this,” helding up the book of 
Psalms, “and it is beautiful.” This turned the current, and 
ina very short time sales were made of Gospels, Psalms and 
Testaments. The young men ran about the plaza and down 
the streets dancing, with Gospels in hand.” 

* Cesarea”’ is the subject of engraving and illus- 
tration in the Missionary Herald for September. 
It also contains the letter of the Rey. Dr. G. Wood, 
resigning his position as Corresponding Secretary 
ef A. B. C. F. M., in this city. It has heretofore 
been stated that Dr. W. has resumed his labors as a 
Missionary of the Board, at Constantirople. 


Mrs. Harding, of Bombay, India, gives in the Mis- 
sionury Herald for September, a graphic account of 
the difficulties experienced in missionary labor for 
woman in India. Per contra, Mrs. Bruce, of Rahuri, 
India, has something very touching and hopeful 
to narrate in her account of a child’s funeral at the 
house of one of their native Christian preachers. 
The contrast between the peace and quiet of that 
home and discordant wailings and shrieks in most 
Hindu houses when deaths occur, is so set out as 
vividly to impress whoever shall read it. Rev. H. 
Mansell writes from Paori, India, to the Heathen 
Woman’s Friend that a Lucknow (India) Missionary 
having spoken favorably in its pages of the condi- 
tion of some heathen woman in India, the same mail 
brought to him a disclaimer from a friend of the 
Wowman’s (M. E.) Board, and the expression of a 
wish that all the Indian missionaries would adopt 
one story about Indian women, and stick to it. 
This leads him to say that in some parts of the Em- 
pire, and among the very highest classes of the 
population, it is doubtless true that some women 
are in comfortable circumstances, but that the pub- 
lished accounts of degradation and deprivation are 
true of nearly all quarters and nearly all women. 
He says that among 16,000,000 people in his district, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Budhists, etc., there must 
be vast variety of condition—and yet that on the 
whole, he regards woman’s lot there as intensely bad 
in every respect. “The women of India,” he con- 
tinues—“* cannot be as happy us those of America. 
Among otber evils, polygamy prevails all over the 
country, where the men can afford a plurality of 
wives, and this is a great destroyer of domestic joy. 
Notwithstanding the Lucknow writer has seen 
crowds of happy women in Lucknow, yet there are 
millions who are not allowed to be seen. I smiled 
when I read of the cart-loads of happy women, 
singing on their way to their fairs. Mrs. Mansell 
and I have gone along with just such happy cart- 
loads of women forty miles to the Ganges, and been 
disgusted for a week with what we saw of their 
vulgar bathing in that muddy stream.” 


In May, 1870, Elder Hu Po Mi, a native Chinese 
preacher at Foochow (China) said to Rev. N. Sites of 
the Mission there, that this “promiscuous meeting 
in churches, of the sexes, might do for us We-tern 
people, but here in China it would never do.” Now 
(May, ’71,) he has the two sexes in his church, at 
Hing Hwa city—the men on one side and women on 
the other. He has also appointed a female class 
leader. Another native Chinese preacher reports 
at that Mission that he preached during the spring 
of 1868, to 4,000 people, 1,000 of whom were women. 
—Miss Maria A. West, of A.B. C. F. M., spoken 
of in our columns, and still in this country for her 
health, has in ten years trained two hundred gir]s, 
who are now scattered from sea to sea, and along 
the Euphrates and Tigris, engaged in teaching the 
truths of the Christian, religion.—The Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary (Foreign) Society for the West, 
just formed at Chicago, reports $665.76 already 
collected for their work. It has 26 auxiliary circles 
in Illinois, Indiana, Indian Territory, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. The Woman’s Baptist Mission Board at 
the East, (headquarters at Boston), has just come 
into life, but reports $975 collected. They get and 
publish testimony, kindred in the main, to that 
from all other organizations, as to the degradation 
of women in Bassein district, India, and elsewhere, 


Rev. M. P. Parmelee, of Eastern Turkey Mission 
of A. B. C. F. M., who has been in this country for 
some months, and whose labors for the Missionary 
cause during that time in Brooklyn, New York, 
and elsewhere, have been most acceptable, sailed 
for his work at Erzroom, again, Aug. 9th, from this 
city. He was married in July to Miss Julia Farr of 
Thetford, Vt., and the two are accompanied in their 
journey to laborin the East, by Miss M. M. Patrick 
of Lyons, lowa.—Rev. M. W. Pinkerton, and Mrs, 
L. M. Pinkerton sailed from this city the same day, 
for the Zulu Mission, South Africa, of A. B.C. F. M, 
Same day, Aug. 9th, the following Missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Board sailed from New York for 
Persia: Rev. James Bassett and his wife, from 
Englewood, Illinois; Rev. W. R. Stocking and his 
wife, from Massachusetts; Mrs. Cochrane and two 
daughters on their return ; Miss Mary Jewett, from 
Marshalltown, Iowa; in all eleven persons, includ- 
ing the children of Mr. Bassett.—The Woman’s 
Missionary Board of the Presbyterian Church have 
engaged Mrs. 8. J. Rhea of the Persian Mission to 
spend October in labor in this country for them, 
forming auxiliary societies, delivering addresses, 
ete.—Rev. A. Bushnell and other Missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church to the Gaboon, Africa, 
have reached their field of labor.—Rev. Ira Manley, 
long a devoted Home Missionary at the West, died 
Feb. 5th, 1871, at Keene, N. Y., aged 91 years.— 
Misses Scott and Botts, Jately sent out to Africa, 
by P. E. Church in this country, were to sail from 
England, June 24th, to their destination.—Reyv. J. 
K. Wilcox, P. E. Missionary at Bassa Station, 
West Africa, having left his post for severe illness, 
reached this countryin July. He is now improved 
in health, and will probably shortly return.—Rev. 
E. H. Thompsou and wife, and Miss Fay, P. E. Mis- 
sionaries, go back to their labor in China, this 
month. 


The Missionary Adwocate says that one of the 
most remarkable circumstances connected with the 








interior and elevated regions of Africa, not two 


hundred miles from the western coast, is the preva- 
lence of the Arabio language. The people that 
speak and write it are Mohammedans, evidently 
from the East. They are faithful in the observance 
of their religion, and zealous and successful in 
propagating it. They are quite superior to the 
heathen tribes and peoples aroundthem. These do 
not speak Arabic, but each tribe speaks its own par- 
ticular tongue. 


Methodist Missions in Denmark, at Copenhagen, 
Viele, and Svendborg, are said to have recently had 
great success.—The American Seamen’s Friends 
Society, in their periodical, the Sailor’s Magazine, for 
September, report revivals of religion in the same 
field. Their workers at Labrador, and in Sweden, 
in Valparaiso, South America, and at Havana, in 
Cuba, also report special interest and successful 
labor, both among sailors and with their families. 
At the Sailor’s Home in Cherry Street, in this city, 
there were 172 arrivals in July. They deposited 
$4,448 with the Superinterdent, of which $2,690 was 
sent to relatives, and $275 put into Savings Banks. 
Three cases of conversion are just reported at 
the Home. At the Colored Sailor’s Home, 53 
Thompson Street, there were 54 arrivals in July. 
These men deposited $1,425 with the Superintend- 
ent, and $400 of it were sent to relatives and friends. 


Revivals are reported at the Presbyterian Mission 
to the Creek Indians, at Glencoe and Independence, 
Iowa. 


From the Madura Mission in India, of the A. B. 
C. F. M., we hear that intelligent natives with whom 
a missionary conversed, were mostly connected, 
more or less directly, with the Brahmo Somaj. 
They were quite ready to denounce the follies of 
idolatry, and admitted with manifest cordiality 
many Bible truths; but as soon as the name and 
atonement of Christ were referred to, their feel- 
ings were at once aroused to opposition. Instead 
of ‘none but Christ,” it was “ anything but Christ.” 
Admitting that they were sinners, and that an 
atonement was necessary, they thought that sin- 
cere repentance was the only atonement needed. 
And here they remained, unmoved by arguments to 
which they confessed they could not reply.—‘‘ In 
seventeen years,” writes Mr. Myer, of Kambam 
Station, in this mission, ‘‘though the progress from 
year to year has been small, the aggregate of prog- 
ress is truly encouraging. The twelve congrega- 
tions of 1854 have increased to twenty-four, and 
the membership from 780 to 1500. Within this 
period, twenty new church edifices have been 
erected, either to replace those too small or dilapi- 
dated, or for pew congregations. Six have been 
finished and two others begun during the past 
year. Most of these buildings are commodious, and 
present a respectable appearance. Five of them 
are permanent buildings, with tiled or terraced 
roofs. On an average, Jess than one half of the ex- 
pense of these buildings has been borne by the 
mission.” 


The mission to the Bulgarians in European Tur- 
key, (A. B. C. F. M.) evidently excites attention, 
and by its workings awakens dissatisfaction with 
their own condition, among the mass of popula- 
tion who do not yet accept its teachings. Fifty 
Bulgarians near Samokov recently wrote a petition 
to their national council at Constantinople, asking 
aid to escape from their degraded position; and 
saying that if such aid cannot be given them, they 
must themselves take measures for their own re- 
lief,—perhaps in some way which will not be in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the orthodox church. 
This petition is briefly as follows: “Fathers and 
Brethren, (I.) We pray you to aid in the elevation 
of our schools. (II.) We pray you to aid in the 
hallowing of the Sabbath day. (III.) We pray you 
to aidin the improving of our religious worship. 
(a) We wish the service to be performed in the 
common language of the people, and (b) That the 
teachings of the gospel may be preached.’”’ Then 
follows a brief reference to their fellow Bulgarians 
who have become Protestants, who are prospering 
far beyond themselves, and whose progress puts 
thém to shame, although they persecute them for 
having withdrawn from the church. 

A large part of the Foreign Missionary for Sep- 
tember (Presbyterian) is taken up with letters from 
Rev. Dr.’ H, H. Jessup, at Beirut in Syria, giving 
account of the persecution of a Moslem, named Haj 
Hassan El Arbaji, servant ina respectable native 
family at Beyrout. 


He was seized by the police. This man had in a some- 
what desultory way for two years, but frequently during 
the last three months, attended the Protestant Church, but 
had not yet been baptized. Though illiterate, he is spoken 
of as an earnest, honest, and hard-working man. A protest 
against this il!egal seizure was made to Raouf Pasha, Gov- 
ernor of Beirut, by the Consuls General of Prussia and 
America, Messrs. Weber and Johnson, and by H.B.M.’s Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Jago. The Pasha replied that he was acting 
under orders from his Excellency the Wali (Rashid Pasha), 
and the utmost favor that the representatives of Europe 
and America could obtain was that the wretched man might 
take leave of his wife. At Damascus, he was alternately 
threatened, cajoled, and ill-treated by the Wali and Mustafa 
Bey, the Mir Alay (chief of police) of Zabéyeh, an agressively 
fanatical Mohammedan. The matter having come to the 
notice of Captain Burton, English Consul at Damascus, he 
immediately sent in a demard for the release of the con- 
vert, which wascurtly and decisively refused by the Wali. 
The next day, however, he was compelled by Cyptain Bur- 
ton’s representations to let the man go, privately warning 
him at the same time, that if he and his family did not quit 
Beirut within twenty days, hs would be sent in irons to 
Constantinople. 


The American missionaries, under whose preach- 
ing Hassan had become a convert to Protestant 
Christianity, were active in seeking his relief from 
persecution, and do not consider the end of this 
case as by any means reached. The whole record is 
one of the most interesting in modern missionary 
experience, and some principles are likely to be es- 
tablished by it, of great importance in missionary 
work in the Turkish Empire, among them the con- 
cession, vital and practical, by the government, of 
the right of a Moslem to leave his faith, and the 
placing Moslems and Obristians, in this regard, on 





the same footing. 
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HOME. 


AMMANY HALL was arraigned, if not re- 
Ky repudiated, by our German fellow-citizens at 
amass meeting of their Democratic Union Com- 
mittee Jast week. It is natural to infer that the 
recognized leaders of the Democratic party in its 
German ramificatious were, and possibly are, 
pledged to Tammany, und that eonsequently the 
framers of the resolutions may have expressed 
the sense of the meeting in as mild a form as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless the following extracts are an 
encouraging sign, leading us to hope that the Ger- 
mans will hereafter assume that position in the 
community to which their numbers and their in- 
telligence entitle them. 

Whereas, The Mayor and Comptroller have answered cer- 
tain charges against the Democratic City Government with 
divers statements from which it appears that within the 
last thirty months the funded City debt has been more than 
doubled, that a considerable floating indebtedness has been 
created, that the amounts annually received from taxation 
and other sources have been expended, and that there is, 
notwithstanding, a large number of claims against the City 
still unsatisfied, etc., etc. 

Resolved, That upon the result of that examination, the 
adoption of such measures should be based as will tend to 
preserve the City’s credit; to guard the regulated course of 
public business, and to lead, in case of corruption being 
proved, to the unmasking and punishment of the originat- 
ors and perpetrators of the same. 

Resolved, That we deem a revision of the City Charter (as 

passed in 1870 and amended in 1871) necessary, so that the 
City’s affairs may be withdrawn in the future as far as pos- 
sible from the influence of political parties in the Legis- 
lature; that a regulated and strictly controlled administra- 
tion of the Finance Department, with monthly publica- 
tions of its condition, and a rendition of complete annual 
statements of accounts, together with a strict accounta- 
bility of the officers, may be secured ; and that all such 
safeguards may be introduced as, in the opinion of the 
most prudent of our citizens, may tend to enable our City 
worthily to fulfill the great mission imposed upon her as the 
metropolis of the United States. 
This looks very like a serious movement, for Ger- 
mans are not in the habit of passing hap-hazard 
resolutions to such an alarming extent as has be- 
come usual among the rest of the community, in- 
cluding, we regret to say, the native American 
population. To this action of the committee we 
must add that the leading German newspaper, the 
Staats Zeitung, has declared in favor of investiga- 
tion and reform, and will doubtless exert a power- 
ful influence in the coming election. Since the 
meeting mentioned above, ward meetings have 
been held whereat the action of the General Com- 
mittee was earnestly maintained. 

New York has heretofore confined her indigna- 
tion at the Tammany frauds to such expressions as 
could gain publicity through the press, but on Mon- 
day night, in accordance with a call issued by the 
Council of Political Roform, a vast audience packed 
the Cooper Institute, and overflowed into the 
neighboring streets. It needed no expenditure of 

money for fireworks and calcium lights to bring 
this concourse together, and a most commendable 
absence of clap-trap, usually one of the features 
of mass meetings, was there especially noticeable. 
The majority of its audience were, it seemed to us, 
rather past middle life, and it may be inferred that 
they did not leave their homes simply to pass the 
time. We observe, however, that the World reached 
a different conclusion, its opinion being that were 
the audience ‘* weighed not counted,” the failure of 
the meeting would be conclusively proven. It adds 
that ‘‘a very large force of policemen were also in 
attendance, in case the friends of good government 
should prove disorderly; but their attendance was 
not necessary, for the audience practiced what they 
had assembled to preach, and beyond some laugh- 
ter at the more extravagant assertions, were as 
orderly as it was possible for so largean assemblage 
to be.”” We quote this as the strongest deprecatory 
notice of the meeting which the sharpest paper in 
the Tammany interest can concoct at short notice, 
and we leave our readers to infer that the real char- 
acter of the assemblage was at least respectable. 
We have no space to quote the resolutions which 
were, of course, simply a condensed statement of 
the city’s wrongs, nor the speeches, which were 
made by well known citizens of both parties, in- 
cluding Judge Roosevelt and Mr. Ottendorfer 
among the Democratic representatives. A com- 
mittee was appointed, which is directed to demand 
‘a fullexhibition of all theaccountsof the City and 
County, and of all persons to whom and the pre- 
tenses upon which the large payments of the past 
two years and a half have been made.” Suits are 
to be brought if any salient point can be formed 
on which to base an indictment. There is little 
doubt but that this committee will be kept well up 
to its work, and, judging from the public temper 
just now, a reckoning is at hand for these Ring-| 0 
leaders of New York politics. 


The Virginia Conservative Convention, which } P' 
met at Richmond at the end of August, was 
largely composed of ex-officers of the late Con- 
tederacy. In view of disagreements concerning 
the New Departure and other questions, it was de- 
termined that no definite platform should be 
adopted. The sensation of the meeting was the re- 
ception on an “expediency” vote, of six colored 
delegates, representing the conservative element 
of the colored population. Prior to their admis- 
sion, it is reported that the speeches were bitterly 
anti-radical, but became thereafter strongly tinc- 
tured by “ expediency.”’ To this styleof procedure 
General Jubal Early, who whatever may be his 
faults, was, and doubtless is, a sturdy soldier, 
took exception, and rising amid applause, spoke his 
mind, and sat down amid hisses. He immediately 
rose again and walked out of the hall, which he 
did not re-enter in the capacity of a delegate. The 
Convention decided to organize their party into 
companies of hundreds, fifties, twenties, and tens, 
under regularly chosen officers. The local Repub- 


lieans call this the ‘“‘ Ku-Klux plan,”’ but it is said 
to be very efficient in bringing out the full strength 
of the party vote. 


In Louisiana there is quite as much of a muddle 
asever. Delegations unnecessarily large have been 
sent to interview the President, at State expense 
we suppose, and the last news announces a pro- 
posed coalition between that portion of the Repub- 
licans which recognizes Lieut. Gov. Dunn as their 
leader, and the Democracy. Meuauwhile, during 
the temporary absence of the Governor, his Secre- 
tary of State promulgated an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, which had not yet received ihe Executive ap- 
proval, whereupon the Govervor summarily sus- 
pended him from office, and appointed Gen. Herron 
in his place. Bovee, the suspended secretary, 
quoted the opinion of the Attorney-General in sup- 
port of his position, but the latter, “ upon learning 
the facts of the case,” withdrew his opinion. Now, 
therefore, Bovee is under charge for assault, pre- 
ferred by Herron, in consequence of a little personal 
encounter over the State Seal, and affairs are, upon 
the whole, quite exciting. We wish to say that, 
however much we may disapprove some of the 
acts and principles of the opposition, no change 
involving the overthrow of the present State ad- 
ministration can be for the worse. 


The United States steam frigate Gueriére, as 
was announced, with some equivocation, by the 
telegraph a month ago, ran upon a reef near Leg- 
horn on the 26th of July. Mail advices give us fur- 
ther cheering information to the effect t: at the day 
mentioned was clear and the weather all that could 
be desired for purposes of navigation. The reef is 
clearly marked on the charts, and altogether the 
case seems to aff@rd very clear ground for the 
prompt detaii of a court of inquiry. It is curious 
that on the 26th of July, 1870, the Gueriére, with 
the body of Admiral Farragut on board, ran 
aground on Nantucket shoals. Nothing was ever 
done about it, and the public charitably supposed 
that the well-known difficulties of navigation in 
those waters were accepted as a sufficient excuse. 
As the same commanding officer has achieved this 
Mediterranean feat, it ishoped that the Department 
at Washington will do something about it. The 
ship is now at Spezia, undergoing repairs which are 
likely to cost more than she is worth. In this con- 
nection we may mention that two courts-mertial 
have just been held in England on a similar case. 
The Agincourt, one of the finest ships in the British 
navy, was run upon a rock under circumstances 
which rendered the blunder almost as inexcusable 
asin the case of the Guweriére. A court was con- 
vened, which passed so lenient a sentence upon the 
commanding officer that a second court was 
peremptorily called for, and not only have the 
officers who were to blame been either superseded 
or retired, but the Admiral commanding the squad- 
ron, by whose authority the sailing orders were 
issued, has been ordered to “‘strike his flag.”” Punch 
has a cartoon representing Mr. John Bull boiling 
over with hardly-suppressed indignation, on read- 
ing the reports of the late naval d-sasters, and say- 
ing, “‘That my Army should break down was, no 
doubt, to be expected; but—for my Navy!!!— 
*Zounds! (plaintively) I did fondly think I was all 
right with my Navy.” 


It may not be generally realized in this country 
that much of the immunity from accidents which 
gives European railway managers a right to exult 
over their American brethren is due to the fact that 
such a thing as arailway line and a common road 
crossing one another on a level is almost unknown. 
Every line must pass over or under every public 
road which it crosses. Massachusetts is the only 
State, so far as we are informed, which has passed a 
law requiring alike safeguard in this country, but 
the railway companies were so powerful that excep- 
tions were soon made in favor of certain roads and 
the law became practically inoperative. It is grati- 
fying to learn that the new railway from Holyoke 
to Westfield is to be constructed without a single 
crossing “‘at grade,” and the Connecticut River 
railroad has raised or depressed its grade so as to 
pass over or under many of the common roads which 
croas its line. With double tracks and no “ grade 
crossings” the aggregate of our accidents would be 
largely decreased. 


Advance sheets from the Bureau of Statistics 
are published, giving the figures for our foreign 
commerce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 
and comparing it with the corresponding period of 
1871. The table shows the mixed values of the prin- 
cipal domestic products exported during these re- 
spective years; 


ae, 1871. 
-adstuff: 


Gold rr silver coin.... 
> XS silver bullion... 


539 Siate Extra. # bb} . 


3,825,666 
19,908,797 
12,916,542 

Information from the South brings, as we antici- 
pated, further accounts of the devastation caused 
by the cyclone which spent its strength in and near 
Florida at the end of August. Jacksonville was 
blockaded during the storm, and for several days 
afterward, the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad having 
been rendered impassable in many places, the track 
being actually torn up by the combined effects of 
wind and rain. Many valuable orange groves along 
the St. John’s River were injured, if not ruined, and 
we have probably heard as yet of on!y a fraction of 
the wrecks along the coast and Keys. 

September opens with a long list of fires. The 
papers for Monday morning give accounts of losses 
at Boston, Meridian, Miss., Augusta, Me., Chicago, 
Wheeling, Va., Rahway, N. J., and New York, 





while at Puerto Plata the business portion of the 
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city was almost destroyed. The losses in this coun- 
try amount to something like $600,000, partially 
covered by insurance, while the unfortunate citi- 
zens of Puerto Plata lust about $800,000 without any 
insurance. 

FOREIGN. 

The French Government, on the 80th ultimo, 
agreed upon a bill for the prolowgation of M. 
Thier’s term of office, which coincides in all essen- 
tial particulars with the report of Revet’s Com- 
mittee, aud the Assembly passed it amid consider- 
able excitement. A paragraph eulogizing the Pro- 
visional President was carried by a vote of 523 to 
34, one hundred members not voting. M. Thiers 
subsequently sent a message to the Assembly ex 
pressing his gratitude for this confidence, and so 
far as heard from the whole of France is disposed 
to approve the action of the Assembly, which. 
while prolonging M. Thiers’ term of office, assumes 
foritself constituent, instead of provisional powers. 
The other European powers have telegraphed their 
congratulations. The third installment of the Ger- 
man indemnity has been paid, and the prospect of 
a speedy evacuation on the part of the victors, has 
much improved within the last few days. The 
court-martial at Versailles has passed sentence upon 
several of the Communist prisoners. Ferré und 
Lullier are condemned to death, and the rest are 
doomed to various degrees of deportation, im- 
prisonment and fine. The trials of Rochefort, 
Rossel and other Communist leaders, have already 
begun, and it is announced that the female prison- 
ers, most of them accused of firing buildings with 
petroleum, stand next on the docket. It is under- 
stood that the thousands of Communist prisoners, 
whose conviction is almost a foregone conclusion, 
will be sent to New Caledonia, an island some 
seven hundred miles to the eastward of the Aus- 
tralian Coast. It is said that the Government will 
arrange for the deportation of family groups, so 
that this experiment of planting a vast penal colony 
may be carried out us humanely as possible. We 
hear nothing lately about the project for bringing 
culonies of these convicts to America, and perhaps 
it has been abandoned. New Caledonia is des- 
ecribed as a beautiful island, but its fertility will 
not go far to reconcile the restless spirits who are 
to be exiled to its shores. 

Berlin and Vienna dispatches assert that while 
no formal treaty has been agreed upon by the Em- 
perors, there is a good understanding established, 
aud that Russia is,to some not very well defined 
extent, included in the bargain. This looks, of 
course, like a permanent alliance between the Ger- 
man-speaking nations, possibly including Italy, and 
au agreement that the Czar shall be permitted to 
carry out his pan-Sclavonic projects without inter- 
ference. Such a combination would, of course, be 
fatal to English and French influence on the Con- 
tinent. The world is, however, as yet entirely in 
the dark concerning the great moves which are cer- 
tainly contemplated by those diplomats. The in- 
fluence of Bismarck, it is said, is exerted to gain the 
Austrian Government in favor of German interests 
ou the Roumanian question, which we explained 
last week, but Austria will scarcely venture on any 
step which may be contrary to Russian policy. The 
Roumanians can offer little resistance to the will 
the yzreat powers on either side of them, and until 
intervention or non-intervention are finally decided 
upon by Russia, Austria aud Turkey, the question 
must remain nearly where it is, that isto say ina 
very complicated shape. 

An ugly election riot between #ie Republican 
aud Democratic parties in Mexico, occurred on 
the 27th ultimo, in La Mesilla, Mexico. Many per- 
sons were killed and wounded on both sides, and 
other riots similar in character, but less serious in 
extent, are reported from other parts of the 
puiseaild 
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PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley, bush... 
Beans. bbis.... 








8,500 ' Cotton. bales. . 
491 =: pks... 


_ bi ~ 
126 | Flour, Dbls. ... 
yee! Hops. a 

Cheese. p: fry keg: 

Corn, busn... * 0 | Lara 

Corn’Meut. bbls..1,165 | ' 

Corn Meai, bags 2) Vats, bush 53.683 | Wheat, bush.. "728,809 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Sept. 3d, were as fol- 

lows: 


4,663 | Peas. bush.. 210 


+ pkgs 
Butter. we. 
KS... 


Grain, etc, 


Weise Went. Booch... A 46@1,55 | Corn. ® bush 
R&A ® bush... .1.38@1.49 | Rye. ® 
White ‘asue & bu ae 434@1. 60 | Oats. 8 bus’ 
+. | Barley, malt * busn.. 
Flour and Meal. 
5 r 
tate Medium. ®bbl.. a5. 25 | 
ea Extra. # bbi. Sm 4 
Western medium Pbbi..5. 
Extra # bbi...6 


seg] 88 


| South 





n Extra. #bb) .86.50@9,75 

do. med. % —s --5.10@6 50 
| Rye Fiour. inf, to ex....4.00@5.00 
| Corn-Meal, inf to ond: 35@3.85 























Provisions. 


13.50 | Beef. India oom. # to. yong 
=. Aw | 4 ~~ 3g Sabet @b 


| Bacon, # B 5 
- ‘001 Lara. choice, # B.. 


Butter. 
State Extra, ® D .80@32 | Western medium. # B.. 425 


State Medium..,........-..+ aH Common es, @ D...... Bere 
Western Ex., # B 35 | inte 


Pork. Westss mess. — 
primo de ogee 


: tie 12 


Beef, plain Mess, PY Doi. ede Biaos 
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steer tone 


Factories. Ex..... 
Factories, Mea 


LIVE 8TOOK. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 5th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
BOPVER.....6.00s550ee -+.1,973 | Sheen and Lambs........ os 21.729 
81! Swine 


Prices. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








PHYSIC FORCE. 

E noted a few weeks since the reluctamce 
shown by many scientific men to siudy 

fairly the nature of a certain class of phenomena 
which point to some cause outside of recognized 
forces. Such en odium is put upon any possible 
recognition of mind as acting in any other way on 
matter than through a muscular or mechanical 
medium that few have had the bardihood to under- 
take the investigation of certain fects which have 
been long challenging research. Charlatans have 
in the meantime the freer chance to humbug the 
multitude, who could not but be persuaded that 
effects are produced transceuding all material 
causes, as at present understood. Scientific leaders 
have stood aloof with indignation as though their 
credulity were about to be practiced upon, while, 
in truth, in the acceptance of seductive theories 
regarding the origin and evolution of sublunary 
things, they have exhibited an astonishing amount 
of credulity, traveling with rapid pace far in ad- 
vance of the real discovery of fact. The dawnof a 
better era has set in. Itis to be recorded that two 
distinguished members of the Royal Society, 
together with a legal gentleman, have held 
sittings with Mr. Hume, whose necromancy has 
been so long astonishing the whole civilized world. 
Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., gives the fullest ex- 
position of the results, aud Prof. Huggins, who 
stands among the leading lights of science, endorses 
his statement of facts, though still bolding bis 
opinions as to their interpretation in abeyance. 
Mr. Crookes affirms that he prepared the necessary 
apparatus at his own house without the pre-knowl- 
edge of Mr. Hume, thereby ruling out the possi- 
bility of concealed machinery or trick. The object. 
desired in behalf of science was to test Mr. Hume’s: 
power by some delicately contrived balance by 
which 1t might be measured in foot-pounds. For 
one thing, a board was provided three feet long.. 
One end was rested on atable and the other sus— 
tained by a spring-balance, the pointer of which 

stood at 3lbs. when the board was in place. Mr 
Hume placed the tips of his fingers lightly on tits 
extreme end of the board where it was suppor tv.d 
by the table, and immediately the other end bag an 
to oscillate, as though successive waves of power 
went through it. To show that no muscular power 
was used, Mr. Hume put under his fingers s card 
match-box and the board still oscillated, ‘sarrying 
the pointer of the balance to six and a hal f pounds, 
and even in one case to nine pounds, as indicated 
by an automatic register. Mr. Crcjokes stood 
afterward on the end of the board on one foot 
and with all his weight, 140 pounds; even when 
jumping up and down, could only carry the pointer 
to five pounds; thus showing that. there was more 
power in the “medium’s ” little finger than in his 
whole body. Another experiment was a test of the 
well-known accordion trick. On the part of science 
there was provided a wire cage, with meshes so 
small that no hand could pass them, and so adjusted 
that no foot could be intruded underneath. The 
accordion was placed within this inclosure which 
wasunder a table. Mr. Hume held the instrument 
with thumb and fore finger, bottom upward, and 
noo more of his hand allowed to enter than was 
necessary for this, the other hand being on the 
table. The accordion began to move back and 
forth, and to play a succession of harmonious 
sounds. The scientific observers were watching the 
while, and noted that the hand of Mr. Hume did 
notmove. Stranger still, his hand was preseutly 
entirely withdrawn, and the instrument cop,cinued 
its gyrations and music. Mr. Crookes afB-;ms that. 
he made numerous experiments with all possible 
care, and is satisfied of the existence of what he calls 
Physic Force. That is to say, certain individuals 
when in favorable condition, have power over 
matter without contact or any visible connection. 

ELEGANCE AND STRENGTH. 

f dye Technologist combats the popwar notion 
that elegance is allied with weakness, and 
roughness or rudeness with strength. In the de- 


—— | signing of machinery it insists that if the lines of 


any structure violate principles of good taste, they 
must also violate these principles which must guide 
us if we would secure strength and rigidity, Al- 
most all the lines developed by an analysis of the 
forces required to resist strains are beautiful curves 
—chiefly those derived from conic sections. Nature 


— is instructive in this matter. The tree which is made 


to resist violent strains shows no straight lines, but 
gives in its outline elegant curves. The whole 
structure is calculated to please the eye in the high- 
est degree, and secure the greatest amonnt of 
strength with the least expenditure of material. 
The same principal adopted in the Eddystone light- 
house has given a tower of great beauty, which has: 
beyond other light-houses proved itself capable of 
withstanding assaultsof the fiercest storms. 

—Quicksilver vapor is exceedingly poisonoms, 
as those find out who have to work with this metal. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal details some 
ofthe methods of prevention. Heretofore ventila- 
tion has been the chief reliance. The most delicate: 
test of the presence of the vapor is to be found im 
young plants. The tender leaves lose their green 
color, turn gray and die, as itis a violent poison for 
plant lifeas well as animal. More recently it has 
been found that sulphur, which readily forms a 
chemical combination with mercury, is an excellent 
antidote. Sulphur will readily vaporize, and 
meeting with the mercurial vapor, renders it harm- 
less. For this purpose the flour of sulphur is used, 
strewn around in the apartment. 

Dr. Ackland, of Oxford, in lecturing on the 
public health, enumerates those who are more or 
less responsible in this matter as guardians of the 


people, viz.: Law-givers, physicians and ministers 
of religion. Glereymen are apt to neglect their duty 
in this d, > one they areina position which 
Lye em to enforce much valuable teachine. 
It is desirable to teach men how to die in perw- et 
this will be best done by teaching themh« uv Live 
in the obedience of all ’s Laws. 
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Farm and Garden. 


OLORED Gass ror VINERIES.—Some fun has 
been occasioned by certain statements made by 
General Pleasanton, of Philadelphia, in relation to 
experiments made by him with violet-colored glass. 
The condensed statement which we print herewith 
is abridged from an essay which he read before the 
Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture. The first question to be solved on the comple- 
tion of the vinery was the proportion of blue or vio- 
let glass to be used in the roof. Should too much 
be used it would reduce the temperature too much, 
and cause a failure of the experiment; if too little 
it would not afford a fair test. Ata venture every 
eighth row on the roof was set with violet-colored 
glass, alternating the rows on opposite sides of the 
roof s0 that the sun in its daily course should cast a 
beam of violet light on every leaf in the grapery. 
Cuttings of some twenty varieties of grapes, each one 
year old, were planted in the borders inside and 
outside the grapery early in 1861. Very soon the 
vines began to attract great notice of all who saw 
them, from the rapid growth they were making. In 
a few weeks after the vines had been planted, the 
walls and inside of the roof were closely covered 
with the most luxurious and healthy development 
of foliage and wood. In the early part of Septem- 
ber, 1861, some of the vines had attained a length of 
forty-five feet, with a diameter of one inch, one foot 
above tie ground. Vines of the same varieties, 
which had been planted at the same time and had 
meanwhile received the best of care after the usual 
system, were at this time less than six feet long. The 
growth of the second year was, if anything, more 
remarkable than it had been the previous year. 
Besides the formation of new wood and the display 
of the most luxuriant foliage, there was a wonder- 
ful number of bunches of grapes, which soon as- 
sumed the most remarkable proportions, the bunches 
being of extraordinary magnitude, and the grapes 
of unusual size and development. From year to 
year the vines have continued to bear large crops of 
fine fruit, without intermission, for the last nine 
years. They are now healthy and strong, and as yet 
show no signs of decrepitude or exhaustion. 


WinTeR FreEepD.—Corn fodder, turnips, rape and 
sundry other substitutes for hay have all been 
enumerated as available to help out the short crop 
of the present season. These are all very well so 
far as they go, and doubtless such farmers as had 
the foresight to plant in time will have good reason 
to rejoice in their prudence. There must needs, 
however, be a great many who for one reason or 
another failed to plant with these crops while there 
was yet time. It is still possible to shorten the sea- 
son during which the live stock is dependent on dry 
fodder, by planting rye now. Land wherever grain 
was raised during the past season may be plowed, 
manured, jand sown very thickly with rye, using 
say four bushels to the acre. This will come up 
early in the Spring and will afford very excellent 
green food for the stock. It will have accomplished 
its mission by the time for planting carrots, corn, 
potatoes, or almost any other forage crop, so that 
the land may be used again. This practice has gained 
many advocates of late yearsin England. Certainly 
if no crop is absolutely crowded out by the rye, the 
probabilities are that even when the hay crop has 
been a full one the rye crop will not come amiss in 
the Sprivg, and when the crop is deplorably short, 
as is very generally the case this year, it will be of 
inestimable value in more than one respect. 








Tae AMERICAN INstitUTEe Farr.—This exhibi- 
tion, always highly interesting and important, will 
open ox Thursday, the 7th instant, at the Empire 
Skating Ivink in this city. The interior of the build- 
ing has been extensively renovated, and the decora- 
tions will be unusually elaborate. The exhibition 
of machinery will be Very extensive this year. So 
promptly have articles begun to come in that the 
managers are confident of completing all arrange- 
ments before the opening day. American manufac- 
tures are expected to be more largely represented 
than on previous years, as the number of applica- 
tions has been much larger than usual. The arti- 
eles will be classed under the following seven de- 
partments: Fine Arts and Education, Dwelling 
Appliances, Dress and Handicraft, Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, Engines and Machinery, Intercommu- 
nication, Agriculture and Horticulture. An addi- 
tion of 48 by 200 feet has been built on Third Ave- 
nue, with galleries for photographic specimens and 
musical instruments. In the central part of the 
Rink, near the entrance, there will be a large orna- 
mental fountain, and beyond this will be the music- 
stand and soda-fountain. On Thursday a prayer 
will be offered by the Rev. Dr. Deems, and a poem 
by Walt Whitman will be read. Gov. Morton is 
expected to deliver the closing oration. 


Locust Borers.—A writer in the Country Gen- 
tleman has observed in two instances thut the yel- 

ow locust when planted alternate with the ailan- 
thus was not troubled with borers, but grew sixty 
feet high, while a few hundred yards away locust 
trees not so planted were cut in pieces by their de- 
structive insect enemies. ‘‘Now the locust is the 
most valuable timber we can grow, and both this 
and the ailanthus will grow rapidly in the poorest 
sandy soil on the sea coast, without manure or atten- 
tion of any kind; and encouraged by the facts I 
have mentioned, I intend to set out some hundreds 
of these trees together, in rows, next fall. Only 
think, if the poor sea coast from Cape Cod to Louis- 
iana were planted thus, what millions of wealth it 
would be to the country.” 


Aprons FoR Horses.—Though rarely seen in 
the country, aprons are a much needed addition to 
the harness. They may be made of cloth, a piece of 
carpet, or thnned sheepskin. Suspend them from 
the lower part of the collar and allow them to reach 
the knees. A cloth fastened under the jaws sus- 
pended from the throat-latch to the curb strap by 
short strings, is also highly necessary as a protec- 
tion from the pertinacious attacks of the bot-fly, 


With this and the apron, the wearisome and irritat- 
ing attentions of this abominable pest will be greatly 
mitigated. The plowman will alzo be much re- 
lieved by the absence of the frantic efforts of the 
suffering horse to rid himself of his relentless enemy. 
Am. Agriculturist. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

\ IVES.—There is alittle story of the war, 

never published, which may have its mean- 
ing here. It is of a young, beautiful woman, the 
wife of the foremost civil engineer of his time, who, 
when two sons were born to her, determined to 
serve them better than as sempstress or cook. She 
devoted herself to hard and severe study, while 
striving still to keep the graces and accomplish- 
ments of her youth. She became friend and com- 
panion to her husband and sons; fitted the boys 
for the highest classes in college in the languages 
and science; for many years shared her husband’s 
labors. ‘‘The most intricate calculations I leave to 
her, as the better mathematician of the two,’’ he 
was used to say. The boys and their father won 
place and name; she stood in the background, un- 
known, watching, and satisfied. At last her work 
was done; husband and sons gave their lives for 
their country, and when the last was gone, the 
woman, as though hearing a sudden call in the 
midst of strength and health, died. She found no 
better use for her life, apparently, than to follow 
with it over the dark river those whom she had 
loved. Other women less weak and fond, with her 
capabilities, would doubtless have become profes- 
sors or candidates for Presidencies. But there have 
always been two kinds of women, and will be to the 
end.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Way it Works.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Jowrnal writing from Saratoga, relates the 
following inoldent: ‘* Among our visitors is a young 
clergyman. He is smart and has his eyes open. He 
isa Churchman and will make his mark. An in- 
cident will illustrate this. His college chum is 
settled in the Baptist ministry. Our Church friend 
made a call on his chum. It was Saturday, and he 
proposed to spend Sunday with his old associate. 
He was made welcome—but with the least bit of 
embarrassment that he did not fail to observe. At 
length the Baptist brother spoke: ‘I should be de- 
lighted to have you preach for me to-morrow. But 
the fact is, it is our communion. We have it di- 
rectly after our morning service. It would be very 
awkward, you know, for you to prench for me and 
then go out of the house with the unregenerate— 
for by the rules of our church you, not being bap- 
tized, cannot commune witb us.’ The Churchman 
laughed, and said: ‘O, don’t be uneasy, I will 
preach for you. But were I forty times baptized, 
I could not sit down to your table—for by the 
rules of our church, you, you know, are not or- 
dained, and cannot administer the ordinances at 
all.’ And so he preached, and at the close went 
out to his dinner, while the saints sat at the table. 


—Baron James de Rothschild is not bad at re- 
partee. During the Communist period in Paris he 
was one morning seated in his cabinet, when two 
fellows entered and asked to be shown to Citizen 
Rothschild. ‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ What can I 
do for you?” ‘ Well, this is what we have got to 
say: you have millions of money, and the people 
want bread; so you must share, or if not—’’ “Share? 
Very well. How many are you in France?” “ Per- 
haps thirty millions.” ‘ And how much money do 
you suppose [ have?” “Say a hundred and fifty 
millions.” ‘* Well, then, among thirty millions that 
makes five francs a head. You are two; here are 
ten francs for you, and now we are quits.”’ The 
men were so confounded by the argument, and by 
the rapidity with which the whole incident oc- 
curred, that they took the money and disappeared. 


—The Pope is extremely angry at some of the 
Court prelates appearing in the streets. The other 
day he was told that Monsignor Fracassini had been 
pelted with potatoes in passing one of the lanes of 
the city, and he exclaimed, ‘‘I am very glad of it. 
Why did he present himself in the streets if he is a 
prisoner? If he is not a prisoner, and the others 
are not prisoners, why am I one? Kither they 
must remain at home, or I will make myself as free 
as they are.” 


—Mr. John Stuart Mill does seem to know every 
thing. Not only is he a great philosopher, archw- 
ologist, and botanist, but he sketohes admirably, 
and is a very fine pianist. Imagine Mill, after giv- 
ing an exhaustive dissertation on some abstruse 
point in political economy, seating himself at the 
piano and launching out into variations on ‘Old 
Rosin the bow!” 


—During the late Franco-German war a cross 
was placed over a grave in a oemetery near the 
battle-field at Wurth, bearing the insoription: 
‘Here repose three brave comrades.” Germans 
and Frenoh regarded the grave as the resting-place 
of three brave fellows who had fought and died to- 
gether. But recently the cross disappeared, and 
the people learned that a Frenchman, relying upon 
the immunity accorded to a grave, had placed some 
choice wine instead of ‘‘ three brave comrades” in 
the cemetery. 


—Parental opinion is divided as to the best 
method of disposing of little children. There are 
those who think that letting them play with loaded 
guns is the most effectual, though sliding them 
down stair balusters in a six-story hotel has its ad- 
vocates ; in fact, three instances have been reported 
within a few days, in various parts of the country, 
where this latter method worked with complete 
success. 


—Many young children and half-grown girls 
are afflicted with curvature of the spine, which is 
produced, the doctors affirm, by requiring them to 
practice several hours a day on the piano without 
any support for the back or feet. 


—A Michigan journalist declared in his paper 





that a rival editor had seven toes. The rival editor 


thereupon came out ina double-leaded article, in 
which he denounced the statement as untruthful, 
and declared that the “ author of it was a liar and a 
seoundrel.’”’ The first journalist replied that he did 
not for a moment wish to have it understood that 
all seven of these toes were on one foot. And now 
the rival editor asks his readers, ‘“‘ Are these sub- 
jects which ought to be discussed in organs whose 
duty it is to mold public opinion?” ' 


—Queen Victoria does not enjoy long sermons. 
She has ordered that the pulpit sand-glass, which 
indicates the length of time allowed for the sermon 
in the Royal Chapel, shall be measured for twenty 
minutes only, instead of an hour, as formerly. 


—‘‘ How do you feel with such a shocking-look- 
ing coat on?’ said a young clerk of more tailor’s 
bills than good sense, one morning. “TI feel,’ said 
old Roger, looking at him steadily with one eye 
half closed, as if taking aim at his victim—‘I feel, 
young man, asif I had acoat on which has been 
paid for. I hope you may enjoy the luxury some 
time.”’ 


—Thomas Jefferson prided himself on his horses. 
They must be of the best Virginia blood, and so care- 
fully groomed that if a white handkerchief passed 
over their coats showed the slightest trace of soil 
the animal was at once sent back to the stable. 


—From a case now before the high tribunal of 
Berlin, the superstition of Vampires’ corpses, who 
are supposed to arise from their graves at night and 
suck the blood of those with whom they have had 
intercourse in life—is still general among the Poles 
and Magyars. 


—A crazy man having got into the gallery of 
the Senate of the United States during a rambling 
debate, was taken out, the sergeant-at-arma telling 
him that he was ‘tout of place in that gallery.” 
“That’s so,’ said the lunatic; ‘‘l ought to be on 
the floor with the Senators.” 


—Imperceptible switches” are announced for 
sale. These, of course, are for young ladies, but 
what the small boys want to see announced are im- 
palpable switches. 


—An English inventor claims the production of 
a microscopical writing machine, by which the en- 
tire contents of the Bible can be written twenty- 
two times in the space of a square inch. 


—*“ Boarder—“ This tea seems very weak, Mrs. 
Skimp.” Landlady—* Well, I guess it must be the 
warm weather. I feel weak myself; in fact, every- 
body complains.”’ 


—Punch succinctly describes the parties in the 
Churoh of Kngland as Latitudinarians, Platitudi- 
narians, and Attitudinarians. 

—A Western paper, describing the début of a 
young orator, says: ‘‘He broke the ice felicitously 
with his opening, and was almost immediately 
drowned with applause.” 


—On some countenances is written a history, on 
others merely a date.—Richter. 


—A mouse can drink no more than its fill from 
the mightiest river.—Chinese Proverb. 
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When does your Subscription Expire ? 

Hereafter the Publishers'will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Unton at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
raul subscription at least one week before the time ex 
P 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $3.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 

—>——_ 

Plymouth Pulpit. 
Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. BLLINWwooD’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEBOHER’S Sermons. Hach pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers beforeand 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “‘Washington” 
($8.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars ; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “‘Washington”). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 

> 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers knowa 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth's Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s* Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panton, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


= -—— 


The especial attention of all free to elect the place of their 
home is called to the advertisement in another column ad- 
dressed “To Home Seekers,” by Stephens Brothers, an hon- 
orable Real Estate firm, doing business at 187 Broadway N. 
Y. City. The Home presented for sale is complete in itself, 
and in a thriving young city of superior inducements. 

—E— 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Bingle copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, ean afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents ip addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 








Mr. Charles W. Hassier’s 
suecess in business is an instance of what perseverance, in- 
telligence, and integrity may accomplish. Mr. Hassler has 
devoted his personal attention to the specific branch of the 
Banking and Brokerage business relating to Railroad Bonds, 
and there is probably no one better posted than he is in all 
that appertains to them. His well known adverti t 


Beecher’s sermens in pamphiet form, suitable for binding. The 
OHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
te one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TEeRMs, &c 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart~ 
ment, and ts authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








“Railroad Bonds,” ““Whether you wish to buy or sell, write 
to Charles W. Hassler, No. 7 Wall street, New York,” has at- 
tracted attention in all parts of the country, and largely in- 
creased his business. “Write to” him if you wish anything 
in his line. 

—_—p>——. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered ‘Letter. (Au 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 

| 
Notice to Subscribers. 

Those who remit money to the Christian Union should be 
careful to give their Post Orrice address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 
send it ten days before the change isto be made. We, as well as 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving their paper, and 
we io a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent, 

—_»——— 
The American Woman's Home 

Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores of thou- 
sands of copies. Itis one of the most popular home books 
ever written; a book of 500 pages, embellished profusely 
with pictures of Model Homes, Working Plans for building 
cuts of innumerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations; Scientific Ilustrations of the Princi- 
ples of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, &c., &0., besides 
two beautiful full-page plates and an exquisite engraved 
Title-Page. The whole brilliantly printed on excellent pa- 
per, and bound in elegant, substantial and attractive style 
The authors are CATHARINE E. BrecHer and HARRIBT 
BaECHER Stowsz. The Independent says: 

** It is a book with more substantial merit and less pretension than 

we seen for a long time. Its title-page describes it as‘ a 
de to the formation and maintenance of economical, health. 
‘al, beautiful, and Christian homes ;’ and its contents amply vin 
dicate its right to claim this character.” 

And the N. Y. Tribune says: 
anerer bore, sud it inp SOE which 2s eoandry nasa a ca 
must prove invaluable.’’ 

We will mail, free of postage, a copy of this admirable 
book (price $2.50) to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6, for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with Mar- 
SHALL’s ““W ASHINGTON”’). 


——_~>—_—— 
Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, tha} 





ali irregularities may be corrected, 











A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Iatelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency for any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUSE 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on early application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
y J.B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., or 170 
State St., Chicago, lil. 








5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 
One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 


cular. 

The Grover & BAKHR embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, ana great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
+n a all kinds of material like the single-thread 
8 . 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 
Price, $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 


Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 


At the regular of $3 each, which. making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable -Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
wo! who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 

ress Office in the city free of c e. 

every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
rene will be presented a SRY MA ALL’S 
* HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVL OF WASHING- 
TON,” a ~ (1) = fame, universally ac- 
knowledged most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America, 
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‘Financial. 


The Public Debt of the United States shows a 
further decrease of $9,282,298, making the total de- 
crease under the Grant Administration, since 
March 4, 1869, $261,461.69, The following are the 
details of the Ist of September schedule: 

PUBLIC DEBT OF UNITED STATES, SEPT. 1, 1871. 
Funded Stocks (Gold).. £12 Sa 

Decrease Funded Debt. 
Circulation, Cash on hand, 
Go 


+ tea nla 
Total witstanding Debi, Sept, ist, 

Stocks are generally firm, with an “upward ten- 
dency, but the market is generally rather dull 
Raiiroad bonds are firm, Fisk & Hatch havo issued 
a circular, stating that, on account of the very 
heavy sales of Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds the 
last few days, reaching nearly $2,000,000 ; and most- 
ly to capitalists in exchange for their Five-Twenty 
and Central Pacific Bonds, and thus leaving only 
about $5,000,000 still unsold; the Directors of the 
Company, through C. P. Huntington, President, 
have advanced the price to 93 and accrued interest 
the price heretofore having been 92. The railroad 
company which issues these bonds has the con- 
fidence of the best financiers in the country, and is 
destined to become one of the most important 
lines in the country. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000, $500, 
and $100, interest six per cent..May and Novem- 
ber; principal and interest payable in New York 
City, in U.S. gold coin. Many holders of Five- 
Twenties and Central Pacifics are exchanging for 
these bonds, thereby largely increasing their prin- 
cipal, and still retaining their six per cent. in- 
come. 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice 
that the 5-20 bonds designated below wiil be paid 
at the Treasury of the United States in the Oity of 
Washington on or after the Ist day of December 
next, and that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that. day: that isto say, compon bonds known 
as the First Series, Act of February 25, 1862, dated 
May 1, 1862, numbered gs follows: 


1 to 30,699 inclusive, of $50 each. 
lto * ata inclusive, ‘of 8100 each. 

1 10 40,011 inclusive, of 

1 to 74,104 inelusive, of $1,000 © each. 


And registered bonds of the same act: 











of $5,000 each. 
of $10, 000 each. 

outstandi embraced in the num- 
bers as above, is $100,000,000. The coupon bonds of 
the Act of Feb. 25, 1862, were issued in four distinct 
series. The bonds of the first series, embracing 
those described above. do not bear the series desig- 
nation upon them, while those of the second, third, 
and fourth series are distinctly marked on the 
face of the bonds. 
warded for redemption should be addressed to the 

Loan Division Secretary’s Office. 
The following table shows the highest quotations 

at the Stock Mxchange since our last : 
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National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Chartered b: Government of the Uni tates. 
iD Bleweker mtu, St., ve oa, York: ? 


lfegest sven ? fegech. Gand ‘or Circular. 
deposits N DEMAND, with inte 
Pavano COHN J. ZUILLE. Cashion” 


United States securities for-| 


NOTICE, 
Redemption of 5°20 Bondsof | 862. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1871. 


By virtue of the authority given by an 
Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,’ I hereby give 
notice that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds herein-below desig- 
nated, known as Five-twenty Bonds, will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, on or 
after the first day of December next, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Coupon 
Bonds known as the first series, Act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, num- 
bered as follows: 

1 to 30699, inclusive, of $50 each. 

1 to 48572, a _. 

1 to 40011, 500 
1 to 741u4, 1000 


And Registered Bonds of the same Act— 


1lto 595, inclusive, of $50 each, 
1 to 4103, 100 
1 to 1899, 500 
1 to 8906, 1000 
1 to 2665, 5000 
1 to 2906, 10000 

The amount outstanding (embraced in 
the numbers as above) is one hundred 
million (100,000,000) dollars. 

Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 
25, 1862, were issued in four distinct series. 
Bonds of the first series (embracing those 
described above) do not bear the series 
designation upon them, while those of 
the second, third, and fourth series are 
distinctly marked on the face of the 
bonds. 


United States securities forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the 
“Loan Drvyisron,” Secretary’s Office. 


J. F. HARTLEY, 
Acting Secretary. 
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TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
eIer?r MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


|New York City with the Great Lakes 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Seowred by a First Mortgage 
on the firat forty miles west from 
New York otty, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 


$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND OFROULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


or 


NEW JERSEY, 
Indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL 8T., 


AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00. 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


ac | NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


a $ 1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

| Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining stz months or longer. 
Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 


Property. 
roe aes Ge 4 bp) A amtaonel 
aid into Cow 





R. D. MANCAM, President. 





JAMES MERRELL, Seerctary. 
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First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers 
of the United States, in denominations of $1000, 
8.00, and $100. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 
Per Cent. (8 per ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th 
days of August and February in each year. The 
Principal and Interest are payable in Gold. The 
Principal in New York; the Interest in New York, 
av «(rn and Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They 
are \cupon Bonds, but can be registered or con- 
verted into Registered Bonds, and are receivable 
at par and accrued interest in payment for the 
Company’s land sales. The payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest is secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company’s Lands, granted by the 
United States in 1466, lying on the line of this road, 
and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the railway of the 
Western Division, extending from Marysville, 
Kansas, to a junction with the Union Pacific Road 
at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, together 
with the Hquipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 


The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the 
terms of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale 
of the Company’s lands at less than four ($4) dollars 
per acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage 
upon any pertion sold until the purchase money is 
paid to the Trustees, who are authorized to apply 
the same to the payment of these Bonds, either by 
purchase or to the Sinking Fund, for their redemp- 
tion at maturity. This will more than extinguish 
the debt and leave the railway and equipments 
free. The security for the payment of these Bonds 
is therefore beyond all contingeney. 


Holders of 5-20's, and especially those who do not 
desire to be paid off by the Treasury Department, 
can now exchange their Governments for these 
Bonds at a at a good and substantial projit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad is a commanding one, from 
the fact that it is a practical extension westwardly 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land 
Grant road after the Illinois Central. Tne St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad is fed at its eastern 
terminus (St. Joseph) by Railway lines coming 
direct from Hannibal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local 
roads converging at St. Joseph. Its business is 
therefore secured. Its connection with the Union 
Pacific road opens up the through middie route 
across the continent, and is of national importance. 
This is reflected in the fact that the quantities of 
letters and telegrams which we have received dur- 
ing the few days the Bonds have been for sale, ap- 
plying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of in- 
ternal improvements, while at the same time they 
make a good investment. 

Price for the present, 97 and accrued interest in 
currency. 

Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 


Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Market- 
able Securities reccived in exchange. 


We have been at great expense ta the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and 
are satisfied the investments in this Loan will not 
only be safe but profitable. We base our calcula- 
tions on the fact that the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, on the Eastern Division, lately suc- 
cessfully placed by our firm at 97%, have advanced 
to 102 and acorued interest, making them rule at 
106, or nearly ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances, we unhesitatingly re- 
commend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 


1l WALL STREET, 





Established 1830. 


—_—_ 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Oonfidently recommend to the public the following 

articles of our own manufacture, which have a 

standard reputation throughout the United States, 

viz. : F 

The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Fiat Top Range. 

The Dunderberg:Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Irresistible Flue Fireplace 

Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catelogues and Price-Lists sent on 

application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


- MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
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“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING i AND CONVEN- 
Oo 


By H. R. PALMER, | 


The talented and rising Com 


— and > EAR 
ge of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 
ete 


The ‘Sone BING co contains one hundred and 
ninety-two #, of the same size as the by en 
Palm, etc., and although it is elahey 1 7 pa esta 
than its popular predecessor the 8 UEEN, tris 
sold at same price, $7.56 a dos. ‘bc. single. 
Bound only in board cov 

The populansy of the Sone UEEN is nore 27 
the fact that it has reached an issue * 

OV copies, and the MONG KING 1 
of near! —— ears’ add onal ex rience. 

Mr. Pa as the rare 
compacting, a and the SONG KING is filled wit 

_——— thought, in a practical and admirable 

form ‘or Singing Classes. Conventions, and Mustoal 


Assvoiations. 
a IATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent Sree on appli- 


cation. 
Ready Aug. 15. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
Washington St., Ohicago. 
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FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $80ahundred. Send % 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Righth St., New York. 


"NOTLVAIVS 











NOW READY! 


Emerson’s Singing School! |; 


Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
the country, and arranged carefully for the use of 
Singing Scheol Teachers. There ts in 
Part Ist—A Good Elementary Course. 
24—A Fine Oollection of Secular 

Music. 


3d —A Number of Chureh Tunes and 
Anthems. 


“ 


oe 


Send 75 cts. for specimen copy (post-free). 
Send $7.50 per dozen for the book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & ©O., New York. 





“ The Best of the Sunday-School Singing Books.’’— 
—Advance, Chicago. 


THE PEARL 


Is universally actnected ed the best book publisb- 
edin years. Send 25 s fora —_ copy. If 
you examine and compare it with others, you will 
adopt no other 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
ry yd fe delighted with it. Price 3 cents; 
$3.00 pe 
proto ste ale book and music dealers. 
8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the musie selected mainly from the works Ss ‘\-4 
cord and other ans P 8. C by 








D. N. HOOD, 
Professor of Music, Miookford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 


4 MONTHS 


anny Mig 








|THE RURAL HOMB Free 


w 
First-Class, 
-page cultural and 
. 4 months on trial 50 cts. 8 
OPKINS & WILCOX, Rochester, 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., eto. 
Each number contains six*c.n pages, »--aved with 
new type, and on a good quality 0* »aper. 
Only Twenty-five Cer.ts a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp tor a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBAOH, Publisner, 
102 Nasgaustreet. New York 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Ia the la best Ss a So Monthly in 
‘A gion rt mploete in ever ? 
o' ~{ matter. Yearly $ 
amt ce $1.50) and he ace 
zine will be — any address for en 
‘ine two oS 
"5 














The Little Corporal 


| WHO HAVE Yoer 


— A ey “T 
ddress JOH me $4 8 Your a vaingle Dumber lie 


Address JOH 


DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Breadway and Grand &t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 
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WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare” 
with others, 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonab 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


consisten 





The great combination of excellent qualities ia 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the frou 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, aad 
consequently the CHEAPHST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete: 

{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BAOON 
CHAMBHRS. Bstablished 1828.] Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between llth aud 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA CP 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons.. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assors« 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for 
rent iz very fow prices, for cash. Tneir HALLR®, 
1S, & ULO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. The 
tock of PFs Bl Pianos and Melodeons is very 
ya and very cheap. They sell on small month! 
Vor ror Ange ine rent cheap, The eir Organs, bao the 
) "pre supe ‘ou can a good aie 
here always, Pianos tuned and Topaured. 


‘DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES, 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. ,fopace Wares, 


roadwa 
will spose ot ONE HUNDRED PPL NOR: Mi MELO- 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
Inoluding Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FUR 
GASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
qocsten cash, and balance in ‘monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 

















BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 
10 


FORGED LID wnou BAR pene AND COLD 
ae ~y4 


ROPER “SPORTING. ARMS Cco., 


Trade Mark. 


Also tro and, Stee! DROP FORG 
° all Descriptions, mas of 


BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


-_-—-~ 


“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 





The New Motes. mgroves Roper. Four-Shooting 
Gun. The 


SHOT GUN 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rite 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT TOY". s and RIFLE, firing 

ea shots to either guns are peer 
ignendent of t of fixed Seema vy Ow G FOUR 

8»00N DS from STHEL SHELLS, 

whioh will Taste as long as the gun, —~% which are 

loaded with common ey 


Le wit ion by the hunter 
mself—heavy or light, 
he B 


uit his game. Also, 
t Patent Solid’ conte Machine Shuttles, 
os Steel and Iron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 


on; 
Manufactured by the 


Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send for descriptive circular. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 
ITH Ly Ry yo IT UNITES ©xPps- 
rience. and integrity—Is p ive, 
compopoiines. an an coinmerciio— With h 
at. @ ponter 0 of 5 oe es tion. tA ve system 0: 


yl "eight 
lagenstes Retabliched ! 


Tanne $200,000 


Losses 
20 per cent, Bird bay! paid Le ad b. ~F, desir 





its superior 





136 Rates St., bet, Broad 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
* * * 2 * * . * 
T only remains that I should say a word to 
p:rents, and those who are rearing the 
young. It is high time that we should go back 
again to the example of the motber of Samuel, 
that our children may be brought up from the 
cradie with a higher ideal of moral life. 

If you ask me how I became to bea preacher, 

I reply, that I never knew anything else. I 
found it all cutcut for me when I grew up. The 
mother who bore me expected that I would be 
a preacher. I Jearned, with inexpressible emo- 
tion, late in life, that she had ordain< d me, with 
much prayer and many tears, to be a foreign 
missionary. That part of her desire never was 
fulfilled; but that I was to be a minister, that 
all her children were to be ministers—of that 
she had no more doubt than she had of her own 
faith in Christ. I found, too, that my father 
was expecting it; and I had no more doubt of 
it than he had—after my boyhood was passed, 
{mean. I went through all the dreams of boys 
who intend, first or last, to be stage-drivers, and 
midshipmen, and captains, and generals, and 
what not; but as soon as I began to touch real 
manhood, the very atmosphere was such that I 
felt called to preach. There were seven of my 
father’s sons in all, and every one of them 
preached. One or two of them tried to escape, 
but they gave up the trial after a little while. 
My youngest brother chose the ‘ea after going 
through college; but he relinquished it, and 
went to preaching. Fe went onship-board and 
made himseif ready to take command; but fa- 
ther’s prayers were too much for him and pulled 
him to the shore. And he is preaching now. 
Ard that influence which prevailed in my fa- 
ther’s family, was a legitimate household influ- 
ence. 

Take not the poorest and weakest ones of 
your flock, and say, “* Being good for nothing 
else, we will make ministers of these.”’ Take 
those of yourchildren who arestrong and deep 
—the str°ng-built and the deep-built; take 
those who are able to carry their keels through 
deep waters, and make ministers of them. The 
church needs them. The times need them. Be- 
gin with them at the morning of their life: not 
to weary them; not to disgust them with im- 
portunity, but to teach them to take sight of 
all questions of life along the line of moral 
truth, which is the highest wisdom. Bring up 
your children to preach, that they may raise 
aloft the bahner of Christ and carry it, as his 
faithfal champions, through life, 

* * * * * * * * 
* From a Sermon on “The Preacher’s Commission,” 
published in Plymou:h Pulpit, No. 25, Vol. 6. Plym- 
outh Pubpit is published weekly. Terms: $3.00 
=! year: single copies 10 cents. y. B. ForD & Co. 
ublishers; New York. If taken together with 


The Christian Union ($3), the two will be sent for 
25.00 per annum. ih 








FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, ) 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York. § 


September 4. 1871. 


=The Government have notified the 
holders Of ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
Five-TwBNty Bonps that they will be 
paid in Gold; and after December Ist the 
interest will cease. All holders of the 
issues of 1862, 1864, 1865, and new 1865’s, 
should at auce decide whether they will 
hold, and t:\ke the gold when called on; 
or convert into new Government 5’s, 44's, 
and 4’s; or ea'change for other securities. 
As it.is possible the premium on gold may 
may soon be 1nvuch less on account of 
these heavy pay: nents, it clearly becomes 
the duty of all hwiders of Five-Twenties 
to take the matter into serious consid- 
eration. 

We are strongly rccommending in ex- 
change the six per cent. Gold Bonds 
(principal and interest) of the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Railroad Company, now 
selling at 93 and interest, of which we 
have ouly some $5,000,000 still unsold. 
The total amount of the loan is $15,000,- 
000. The Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds 
are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $100, coupon and registered, in- 
terest Six per cent, May and November : 
principal and interest payable in New 
York City, in U.S. gold coin. 

We also furnish the Western Pacific 
Sixes at the market price, now about 95. 
The Western Pacific Bonds are all Cou- 
pon Bonds of $1,000, interest Six Per Cent, 
Jan ary and Juiy; principal and inter- 
est payable in New York City, in U. 8. 
gold coin. 

Also, the Central Pacific Sixes, at the 
market price, now about 1023. The Cen- 
tral Pacific Bonds are all Coupon Bonds 
of $1,000, interest Six Per Cent, January 
and July; principal and interest payable 
ju New York City, in U.S. gold coin. 

The Central Pacifics, amounting to #25,- 
88.6,000, are in sharp demand for the hoine 
an 4 German markets, and any amount 
can be sold as readily as so many Five- 
Twemty Bonds; they are freely dealt in 
at all the prominent Stock Exchanges in 
the world, and will soon advance toa 
jarge premium; thatthe same result will 
follow the Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, 
on the completion of the road, we have 
no doubt. , 

Holders of Five-Twenties, by conver- 
sion into Centrals retain the same inter- 
est and increase their capital about 13 
per cent.—By converting into the West- 
erns the increase will be about 19 per 
cent.—into the Chesapeake and Ohio the 
increase will be about 20 per cent. 

Holders of Centrals can exchange for 
Weaterns or Chesapeake and Ohios, and 
increase their capital from 6 to 7 per cent. 
and in either case havea bond just as sure 
to be paid, eungel and interest, as a 
Five-Twent ond, : 

As the mane of Chesapeake and Ohio 
remaining unsold is so small, and the de- 
mand very great, they will soon be ab- 
sorbed. There are very few Centrals and 

Westerns on the market, and they will 
soon largely advance in price. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and others 
received, on which we allow four per 
cent interest. 

Certificates of deposit issued and ool- 
lections made in all parts of the Union. 


FI8K & HATCH. 


HaRVEY FIsk. 
A. S. Hatcn. 


DRY GOODS. 








GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


OF 


STRAW GOODS, 


Parasols, &c.,. 


LY LEBE’S 
Popular New York Stores. 


French and English Chip Hats, 50c. to $1.40. re- 
duced from $2.4C and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2.80. 
Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, lc. to 50c. 


An elegant display of Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove. at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given. for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Special Bargains 


Will be offered in 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 


Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 
Sth Ave., bet. 2Ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 
Corner Bleecker St., 


Dress 


Are the great resorts of the ladies of New York and 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or Jand- 


ing. 
ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 





— Front of Ladies New Fall Boy’s Suit. 


rap. Pattern, with Cloth Pattern and 
Model, 60 cts. Model, 25 cts. 
Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies, 
Costumes for this Fall. 
Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 
Its Illustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole list of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 
Every person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
pattern, which will be forwarded free of charge! 
With every pattern we give a cloth model, which 
exactly represents the finished garment, free of 
charge! These models are our own invention, and 
entirely new. 
The Bazaar will be published soon. Send early! 
Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 
(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


OBSERVATORY, ANN ARBOR, Jan. 28, 1870. 
NATIONAL WATCH CO., Chicago, Hl. : 
Gents- It gives me pleasure to state that the per- 
formance of the movement manufactured by you, 
and marked “ B. W. Raymond, No. 19,201,” which I 
have carried in my pocket fora period of nearly 
six months, surpasses in excellence thatof any of 
the many fine Watches which I have hitherto 
tested. it maintains its rate even better than a 
fine box Chronometer. by Negus, belonging to this 
observatory. I have intended, when I shall have 
the leisure, to make a complete test of the iso- 
chronism of the balance spring, und of the ad- 
—s of the balance for poise and tempera- 

ure. So farasIcan judge by the performance of 
the Watch, these adjustments appear to be nearly 
rfect. Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
successful manufacture in the West. of movemer.ts 
which ure fully equal in performance to the pocket 
chronometers by Jurgensen, Fordsham, and other 
celebrated European makers. 
Very fralrgeg 

J Es ©. WATSON. 


NO MOVEMENTS SY BY THE COM- 


@@~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Ilustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient apd Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon 

ion to National (Elgin) Watch Compang. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 


ROB ROY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Oollar. 


Ask for WARD'S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
ea? they are made in all the newest 
styles. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


S. W. H. WARD, 
NEW YORK. 


vom 387 BROADWAY. 
Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


Itis one of the Figures. 1 45 an exoeed- 

most useful in- i 

ventions of the 

age for Mer- 

enants and Busi- 

ness Men. rts, Price-lists, 
c. 


Patented Aug. 11, ’68. Send*for a Circular. 
New YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


$4 per Year 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 








boxes for ship- 
ment, show- 





ARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 
NtW IMPROVED 
Knitting Machine. 

Jo $5.00 A YEAR, AGENTS 


can make in almest 
the country, selling D. 





Family 


$1.000 


any section 
FORD’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KNITTER. 
This machiné is guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
either domestic or fancy work. ce 7 

stamped envelope, with full directions, for an ll- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent 689 Broadway. N. Y. 


ANA BICK- 





EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the family, MaT ITY, 
by Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Washington, D.C. It isa 
complete family treatise on her treating of 
Pregueacy, r, the Nursing and 

fants, the Diseases of Children, the care an ju 
tion = rou. Reflection on aor. thoally 
and roughly com ngutshed 

‘hetigions, and Seewa 


cians, and by the M 4 r 
Press. 





Circulars sent on application; or, book sent free 
by mail on receipt of price, $2.25. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 





WARD’S [IMPERIAL FIRE INSURA 


JOS. B. 8T, JOHN, 
Ass*t Manager. 


OFFICES: 
40 Broad St. & Pai 
Mall, London. 
U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street 
New York. 


NCE CoO. 


E.. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


—~! 


"CAPITAL, 
ne 


38,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 





NEW YORK. 





Will make on MONDAY, Sept. 4th, their first 


PALL RETAIL OPENING 


Rich Plain Colored, Fancy 
and Black Silks, 
BLACK AND COL’D SATINS, 


Irish Poplins, 
“CACHMIR SICILIENNE,” 


The latest novelty for Over- Dresses, 


Trimming aud Cloaking Velvets, 


Ribbon Velvets, Velveteens, 


English and French Dress Goods, 


‘Robes de Chambre,”’ 
French, English, and Domestic Prints, 


RICH LACES, 
OOL'D SILK GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, 


Paris & Hamburg Embroideries. 
MOURNING COODS. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE STOCK. 
15 CASES of new and desirable patterns in 


India Camels’ Hair Shawls, 
PRENOH OASHMERE SHAWLS, 


Long aud Square Wool Shawls, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FURNISHING GOODS 


For LADIES, GENTLEMBN, and CHILDREN. 


Fall and Winter Hosiery, Gloves, Family 
and Household Linens, Oloths, 
Oassimeres and Oloak ngs. 


White Goods, 


Blankets, Flannels, &c, &c. 


The above forming the finest collection of RICH 
GOODS, containing all the LATEST NOVELTIES 
introduced inthe European Markets this season. 
and selected with great care for First-Class Re- 
tail Sales. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, SEPT «MBER 4, 


A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 
or 


Satins, Damasks, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Ootelaines, Striped 8 & W 
Pekinades, Satines, Ohiatzes, Oretonnes, 
LACE AND ROTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 

Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., de. 


CARPETS. 
1871, Fall, 1871, 


NOW OPEN, A LARGE AND VERY ATTRAOCT- 
IVE ASSORTMENT OF 


French, 
English, and 
American 


CARPETINGS. 


Entirely new styles of TURKEY, AUBUSSON 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, TOURNEY VEL- 
VET, and WILTON CARPETS. 

ALSO, NEW PRIVATE DESIGNS of VELVET 
TAPESTRY, ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, THREE-PLY and LN- 
GRAIN CARPETS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











NEW YORK. 








$ | ah GRazam. Springheld Vi. 





10 Reasons Why: 


Is the BEST WRINGER. 

1st REASON.—I{t has ROWELL’s PATENT DOUBLE 
CoG8 on one end only of the shaft. These 
cogs have longer teeth, can play apart farther 
without disconnecting, can never crowd to- 
gether so as to bind, never work sidewise out 
of place; wear more evenly and turn easier 
than any cog-wheel ever invented. 

2d REASON —It has the Patent Step, whi 
keeps the Cogs from disconnecting wa Yonton 
their power, yet allows the rolls to play apart 
far enough to wring the largest article easily. 

3d REASON.—It has the Malleable Iron Fold- 
ing Clamp, which can not be broken, and 
fastens securely and easily to tubs of any 
curve, and fits washing machines or stationary 
tubs of fully two inches in thickness, which no 
curved or ordinary clamp can do, and it rolds 
under out of the way when not in use and for 
convenience in packing. 
REASON.—It has the Folding Apro r 
Guide, to:conduct the clothes eately Over the 


side of the tub, free from co: 
clamp or screws. ot nt ee 


REASON.—It has the peculiar advan 0! 
Two Pressure Screws, 80 esumagea aol 
patent wooden springs, that each screw presses 
0a Bosh cuits = the ro auke, the same as if it 
n the centre, while the two t y 
double the capacity for pressure. nee Pe 
REASON.—The Elastic Rubber betw 
the strong wooden springs relieves their rigid. 
ity, makes the machine turn easier, saves the 
rolis from strain, and causes the pressure to 
bear on both ends ef the roll alike. 
REASON.—All its IRON parts are WROUGHT 
or MALLEABLE, not liable tu break, care- 
fully galvanized to prevent runt. vo 
REASON.—The Handle or C 
screwed on like other wri: ore, Czeaks je sot 
eysser, and will beg Othes backward or 
, or from one 
cua tenee ub to another without 
REASON.—Its folding lower slat fits d 
ns = - washing machine, ana 
r sloppin; 
poe he wee Z over, as it will with 
10th REASON.—It is ver 
y' 


7th 


Sth 


9th 


light a 

yet built so substantially that a ty wees 
cannot break it i 

largest garments. = wane oe 


With all these advantages, ite pri 
greater than that of any inferice wringet with —— 


Sold by the House Furnishi 
Trade generally, and by a 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 


R. C. SROWNING, Pres’t, 
32 Cortlandt St,, New York, 


EXCELSIOR PATENT 


Water-proof Cage Mat 
Keeps cages Clean and Free 


from Vermin. Sante 5 
8 


“ina package). Send in- 
fh. side measurement of 
we. cage. Send for Circu- 
mS lar. Agents wanted. 





SCHENCK & Co,, 
26945 Pear! 8t. 
ew York. 





DENSTLOW & BUSH'S “SAFRTY” 
: : WILL NOT EXPLODE! SAF- 
Spee 3ST & PUREST O11. KNOWN! 
TIRE TEST OVER U0. A 
ighted lamp may be upset and 
»yroken without fear o: 
sion or fire. Urgently recom- 
im oended by the Fire Underwrit- 
vrs of N.Y. For sale every- 
vhere. Dealers address 
LOW & bUpa, iw maiden Lane, N. Y., 
timore or Chicago. 


ay THEA NECTAR 


BLacK TEA 


OrT.. 
8 


in, Bal- 





everywhere. 
wholesale onl 
Atlantic & Pac 

§S Church 8t., New 
Box 5406. Send 
Nectar Circwlar 





CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, local or traveling, 
with & chauce to make $5 to $20 per day 
Meng or aerate forever ; sample free, 60 
‘orever ; 
Where Wane Work, 1m Malden Lames or. Wi 
ter St.. N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I}. 


? TED—AGENTS to sell the 

FS iy HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA 

Cet Has the wnder-feed, wakes the 

“ lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), and is fully 

icensed. The best and cheapest tamuy Sewing Ma- 

sb {ne in the market. Address JOHNSON, CLARK. 

vO. Boston; Maiss., Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago. fl. 
wt. Louis. » 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soa 
iy ay ay SAS 
akers, . 
everywhere. Manufactured by 
G. F. Wurrney & Co.. Lexington, Mass. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 











not a fountain Pen, but a simple Holder 
ssure. W 


2000 
sisi at cat gat Pubs tints 
. Address WW. A. 6 State Bt... N. Yo” 


Ore of thi fits kind.—Seten, American, N.Y. 


Songs for the Sartetuary. 








